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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Frankiinmn Square, 


Founpap sy Dr. E, TOURJEE. 


Boston, Mass. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director, 





Thorough and Systematic Instruction in All Departments of Music, Elocution, 
Fine Arts, General Literature, Languages and Tuning. ; 

A large list of Concerts, Recitals, Lectures., &c., Free to all pupils. 

A Safe and Pleasant Home for lady students in the Conservatory Building. 


Tuition for twenty class lessons, $10 to $30. 


cording to teacher. 


The Demand for our Graduates is constantly increasing and is already in excess 


of the supply. 


Special Provisions for Self Help offered to prospective pupils who are needy and 
talented and who can furnish satisfactory references, 
For illustrated calendar and full information address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Board, room, &c., from $5 to $8.50 per week. 








Professional Cards. 
Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
aia Lae No. 15 East 17th Street, New York City. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East Eighteenth Street, 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 














FRANK A. DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano, Is open 
or engagements. 
Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 
At the request of many of his former pupi-s, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returnea to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos. 57 and sq West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction 10 the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
Stage. i 3 PRE EN LE 
BROADWAY CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC. 
LANGUAGES AND ART. 
1324 Broadway, : ; 

Bet. 34th and 35th Street, East Side, New York City. 
Open daily from 1¢ a. M. to6P. mM. Wednesdays and 
Saturdays untilor.m. Orchestra Rehearsals every 
Monday Evening. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


(573 Madison Avenue, New York. 
} : 
{96 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 
EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 
Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF *‘ LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 
Call at 216 West 44d Street. 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 19 East 16th Street, New York, 


Mur. DAGMAR LINDBLAD, 
Vocal Culture ; Italian and German School ; Solfegio 
class for ladies and children 
61 East 47st Street. New York. 
Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
No, 238 West 43d Street. 
Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


America's Recognized Exponent of Vocal, Oratorio, 
Church and Conce:t Music. 








StTupi0os;: 








230 West 43d Street, City. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Open for Engagements. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 
Speciatties—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 321 East 18th Street 


THE VOICE; 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 

VOCAL STUDIO, “* THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat InstiTuTE, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


N. 8.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic tinish, 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East r4th Street. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


Hannover, Germany, Gonserutory or Music, 


Instruction in All Branches of Music 
by Prominent Teachers, 








Splendid location for Americans; excellent climate, 
Royal Opera House and Symphony Concerts. 
PENSION very reasonable. Prospectus free on 


application, 
DIRECTOR, 


WILLIAM DRESSLER, 
WARMBUCHEN STR, 2., 


HANNOVER, GERMANY. 
GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 

usic. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York. 


AUDITORIUM, 


TORONTO, CANADA, 








The Largest and Most Central, the Brightest 
and Best 


. Music Hall in Canada. . 


Seating capacity, 2,200. Lighted by 250 electric 





lights. Indorsed by H. M. Stanley and all leading 
artists. For terms apply to lessee, 
J. M. WILKINSON, 
N. B.—Mr. Wiixinson is manager of ** The Interna- 


tional Concert and Lecture Bureau,"’ and has every 
facility for placing talent throughout Canada 





The Leain College of Music of Philadelphia 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Instruction in all branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Vocal and Theoretical. Faculty of thirty professors. 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most pro- 
gressive methods, Appointments unsurpassed. Fer 
illustrated catalogues address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted Exclusively to the Study of 
Piano Playing and Piano Teaching. 

InstrucTION Upon RarionaL Prin- 
circes A SPECIALTY. 
The Methods and Facilities emplo) ed are such 
that artistic results are far more surely ana quickly 
secured than by any other means. 

Teacners [rAtNep IN THE METHODS AND 
Use or THE Practice CLavire. 

Examinations and enrollmeots daily during the 
week Oeginning September 2x Term begins Septem- 
ber 28. For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Principal. 


FounDATIONAL 


Private lessons, $2 and upward, ac- 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 


Leading Bands. 
G ILMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band, 


P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. -° 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 
Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 
69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 
WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 


251 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 





31 LINKSTRASSE, 





BERLIN, GERMANY. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Halil, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon. abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


STERN’S 


CONSERVATORY » MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 























LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singi Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful. * Astonishing!"’ is the usual re- 
port 

Send for circular containing full description, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 





a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music. 

4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 
ec. Choral classes. 

d@. Lectures: History of music and composers, 
PrincipaL Teacuers; Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Liibeck, ’cello, 








XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director. EMIL GRAMM, Business Manager. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S FAMOUS BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM. 


The Faculty includes some of the most renowned Professors of Europe and America 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philip Scharwenka, 
for Theory, Composition, &c. 


ESFAMINATIONS DAILY. 


All branches of music taught. A seminary for the education of 
teachers is one of the special features. 


For terms and particulars please address 


HMIL GRAMM, 
SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE PAUL DE JANEHO 
Conservatory of Music, 


9 EAST (7TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Demonstrations from 3 to 4 P. M. daily. 








Open from g A. M. to 6 P. M. daily. 


SPE CIAL NOTICE —All orders for Janko Keyboards and attaching same to Grand or Upright 
= Pianos of any make promptly attended to. Pianos reconstructed with 

both the ordinary and the Janko Keyboard, or with both Keyboards, to be used alternately. 

For prices and particulars please call on or address 


EMIL K. WINKLER, Manager, 9 E. !7fh St., New York. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS anDIMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI. &« CO. 
ROBT. COCKS « CO., 
7. B. CRAMER «cc CO. 
HOPWOOD « CREw, 


New lists of our own publications now ready, 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 











26 West 15th St., New York. 





GILBERT R, COMBS, Director. 








8" Please write for these lists and catalogues. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





Jon FRIEDRICH & BRO. 














Violin Makers and Repairers. 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO,, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 





G00 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


nzw'vore. _ ACTIONS 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 





Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES | 


Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WEAVER (GANS. 


RICH, BRILLIANT TONE. EASIEST 
PLAYING ACTION IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 








Nati P 


VENER HED 3 


PY 





WE So.icir CORRESPONDENCE FROM RELIABLE 
AGENTS, 
Order a sample organ if you never handled 


IC them, 


Soeaver onal and Piano Co., 


YORE, Pa. 
YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


- 
<a 








| ORING 


WIiLSHAW & CO., 


IMPORTER’ AND DEALERS IN 


Foreign and Domestic 


CABINET WOODS, 


In Logs, Planks, Boards and Veneers. 


OFFICE: No. 807 EAST 9th STREET, 
MAHOGANY j 226 & 228 Lewis Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LUMBEK YARDS: } 416 to 422 East 8th Street. 
VENEER 4 East 9th Street, 
WAREROOMS : 128 Avenue D. 
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JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F IRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWNOCS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 





IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘* Harp Stops,’’ ** Soft Stops,’ 
‘Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,” ** Piano Dampers” and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York ; Dr. F, Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others. 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CoO., 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS, Grand, Square and Upright, 


453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut? Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City, 


ROBT MWEBB: 
OUNCE 








oR & wor GS! wD 


FELT rargo COP GA 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
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PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD’S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 


THE 


RICKERING 
















CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


New YorK. 


BosTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional Cards. 


Mme, MURIO-CELLI, | 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of in- 
struction and the absolute safety of its 
methods. Fali Term opens September 14. 
Residence department for lady pupils from 
adistance. Dudley Buck, President ; Albert 
Ross Parsons, Vice-President ; Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Second Vice-President ; Emilio 
Agramonte, Operatic Director; Charles B. 
Hawley, Musical Director. 
For particulars send for College Annual, 


19 & 21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 





H. W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Singing in English 

Address 113 East 26th Street, New York. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE . ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York 











A. FARINI’S 
Musica, Stup1o—Vocal, No. 23 East 17th Street. 
Specialty : Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. M. 








JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
methods taught. Address, care of this office. 

Mr. PIERRE DOUIL LET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 East 73d Street, New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 160 East 60th Street, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


> CAPPIANI, 


West 39th Street, New York. 





Moe. I 
Vocal Culture, 12 


ACHILLE E RRANI, 


Vecal Teacher 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 





Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Billow, 


19 East 16th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near o1st Street, New York 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, og 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City 


HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 








100 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 


Address 212 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. LAWTON, 
THOROUGH STUDY OF BREATHING 
AND VOICE PRODUCTION, 

239 West 43d S reet, City. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 








ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


THE SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 
pate (a 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


THE VIOLINIST, 


Who is supported this season by the Grand- 
est Company of Artists ever offered 
to the American Public. 


Address R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belve- 
dere House, 18th St. and 4th Ave., New York, 








ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 


YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 
McGUCKIN, 





and other world renowned artists. 








HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 


Contralto, 
Returned from England. Will accept engagements 
for concerts and opera. Permanent address, 
Care of Srxinway Hatt, New York 


FELIX JAEGER 
Musical Director. 

All branches of VOCAL INSTRUCTION. New 
improved method, combining the old Italian tone pro- 
duction with the modern German style. Piano, Har- 
mony and Counterpoint also taught. Would accept 
directorship of some musical society. 

21 Irving Place. 


MR. JAMES SAUVAGE 


Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 

Medallist—Bronze, Silver ana Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, Londor, Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
orios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvage. 

Stucio, 9 East 17th Street, New York. Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P.M. 








-F. SLADE OLVER, 


Concert Organist. 
For Recitals, Festivals, &c. Lessons in Harmony, 
Composition and Counterpoint by mail. 
360 Dayton Street, Chicago, I. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Vocal Instruction, , 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 


Address, STEINWAY HALL. 

Residence, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 

Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 
free on application. 
JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 











FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
a14 W. 430 Street, New York. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 

VocaL CULTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, 9 East Seventeenth street. Sebas- 
tian Sommers’ Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Brooklyn Studio, 300 Fulton street, Chandler's 
Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Permanent address, 9 East Seventeenth street. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 








CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 

tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E.Church, Ora- 

torio Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, 3 East 14th Street, cor. r. sth Ave., New York. 





C. WHITNEY COOMBS 


Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano. 


Address Chickering Hall, sth Avenue. 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHarwenka Conse.vatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New Vv ork, 








MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L M. Runen, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Ave., Chicago, Il. 


EDWARD CALM, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 


work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 Bast 57th Street, New York. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 


Author of the “ Violoncello School,’’ 
Breitkopf & Histel, receives pupils 
66 Pottsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 


BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 














published by 








Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 


MAUD POWELL, 
Violiniste, 





61 E. ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


NO PUPILS ACCEPTED. 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal! Culture, 





46 West 4sth Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York, 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


( oe education in musical branches, includin 
Vocal Department, $50 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


Instrumental Department, 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


g solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
$38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
Music Printers and Bookbinders, 


54 TO 60 STANHOPE 


Music Printing by the engraved, lithographic or typographic process. 


script to bound book. 


ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Complete manufacture, from manu- 





TO THE 


TRADE. 


MESSRS. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


beg to announce that they have opened a branch house at 


No. 15 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 




















HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 E. FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


Manager for Leading Artists in Europe 
and America, 
CONCERT, OPERA, MUSICAL 


SEASON 1891-2. 

Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Corinne Moore, 
Lawson, Louise Natali, Mrs. Ida Klein, Mrs. 
Seabury C. Ford, Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, 
Miss C. Fremsted, Mme. Marie Ritter-Goetze, 
Campanini, A. L. Guille, Montegriffo, Wm. 
Lavin, Wm. H.Rieger, Andreas Dippel, Emil 
Fischer; Ericson Bushnell, Clement Bologna, 
Galassi, Del Puente and others. 

Adele Aus der Ohe, Franz Rummel, Maud 
Powell, Franz Wilczek, Victor Herbert and 
others. 





FESTIVALS, 
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Gur WfusicaL GouRIER. 


—A WEEKLY PAPER— 


DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE MUSIC TRADES. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


— No. 609. — 








Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, $4.00 ; Foreign, $5.00 ; 


Single Copies, Ten Cents. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING: SEE TRADE DEPARTMENT. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 


draft or money order. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1891. 





MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than eleven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We have received numer- 


ous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patt: 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 


J hine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
tmma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kell Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 
Albani 
Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Little 

Murio-Celli ~ 
Andrew Carnegie 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Blenor W. Everest 
any Broch 

arie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 

ohn Marquardt 

élie de Lussan 

Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonia Mielke 
Titus d’ Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz hner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
pase Staudig! 

ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnis Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jaco! 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Gri 
Adolf Henselt 
Ei d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 








Amy Sherwin 


omas Ryan 
Achille Errani 


Harold Randolph 
Minnie V, Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 

Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 








s wuskagen 
ear Boito 
Paul von Janko 
Car! Schroeder 
John Lund 


Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 





Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 

Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 


Adolph M. Foerster 
. H. Hahn 
jomas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Julius von Bernuth 
Constantin Sternberg 
Sera 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


Seong F 
Julia sie 
Hope Glenn 
Loais Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
A. L. Guille 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 
Louise Natali 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
fast Retter 

Gooene e Gemiinde: 
Emil —— 
Van Zand 
Ww. Edward Heimendab! 
= Clemelli 


W. Waugh Laster 
augh Lauder 

Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bulow 

— mene 


nford 


Cirstine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanle 

Ernst Catenhusen 

Heinrich Hofmann 

Charles Frade! 

Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 

D. Burmeister-Petersen 

pen eae ee 
ugust est 

Gustav Hlarichs 

Kaver Scharwenka 

uetastee Be Lp 


Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 





Henry Holden Huss 
Neally — 


Dyas 

A, Victor Benh: Benham 

Mr. and Mrs, Cari Hild 
Moris Rosen La "a 
Moriz 


F 
err io i Hopkin, MD 


C.F. Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 


‘Adele Lewi 
Pauline Schéeller-Haag 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 

Kathinka Paulsen White 

Hubert de Blanck 

Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 

Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 

Antoine de Kontski 

S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 

Jo ohen 

Charles F. Tretbar 

Jennie Dickerson 

E. A. MacDowell 

Theodore Reichmann 

Max Treuman 

C. A. Ca; 

Mont 


Rudolph Aronson 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
erranti 


ti 

Johannes Brahms 
eyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 

Anna Louise Tanner 

Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 





. Riesberg 
Emil Mahbr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
F. H. Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
rlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
int-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobriao 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Teadcioue 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
osef Hofmann 
aindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
ba - Kerke~ 
enry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seid 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
udith Graves 
ermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
a glen Burmeister 
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Niels W. Gade 


Hermann 

Edward Chadiield 

James H. Howe 

George H. Chickering 

John C, Fillmore 

a C. Livin 

M. J. Niedzielski 

Franz Wilczek 

Alfred 
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MADISON SQUARE GARDEN CONCERT HALL. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA OF 
ALFRED GRUNFiBID, 
Court Pianist of the Emperors of Germany and Austria, 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 23. 


Subscription Tickets for Six Concerts, $8.00; for sale on now a 
Schuberth’s, 23 Union Square 








N speaking of the recent meeting of piano manu- 
facturers to consider the question of pitch, the 
« Times ” last Sunday says very truly : 


We Americans, with our overfondness for glare and brilliancy, have | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


taken a prominent part in the ruinous business of forcing up the pitch. | 
At one time the Thomas orchestra—not many years ago, either—had the | 


two foot A up to 457 vibrations. Such a pitch as that was simply disas- 
trous to all voices. Even now some piano makers have their instruments 
between a quarter and a half tone above the normal diapason, and 
vocalists who use their instruments for practice at home are doing them- 
selves irreparable injury. The French standard pitch is musical and 
scientific. In a word, it is nature’s own normal diapason, as nearly ascan 
be ascertained, and it ought to be adopted as the standard pitch of the 
United States. 


a « Times ” 
indorse it : 
It is a curious fact that the newspapers in the West cannot get 

away from the conviction that New York is unable to support an orches- 
tra, The writers on these papers actually and honestly believe this to be 
the case. How complete is their ignorance of the real state of affairs here 
is shown by the outcry of one journal, which wishes to know why we per- 
mitted Chicago to outbid us in the contest for Theodore Thomas. 

If the gentlemen in the West who presume to criticise the musical do- 
ings of New York would only read the musical news in the papers of this 
city, they would know that New York did not bid atall for the services 
of Theodore Thomas. Chicago assured him a certainty ; New York al- 
lowed him to take his chances. He preferred the certainty ; and now 
New York is doing its level best to struggle along with the music pro- 
vided by the Philharmonic Orchestra, which this city has supported for 
forty-nine consecutive seasons ; the Symphony Society Orchestra, sup- 
ported for thirteen years; the Metropolitan Orchestra, under Anton 
Seidl, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Arthur Nikisch. 

New York reminds one sometimes of a lion with a lot of terriers barking 
at his heels. Criticising this city is a favorite occupation of other towns. 
It amuses them and itdoes not hurt us. It might surprise some of their 
writers on music, however, to know that the writers on music in this town 
are at present grumbling vociferously at the enormous number of orches- 
tral concerts they will be compelled to attend in the course of the season 
just opening. 

We are the people. 


recently wrote and we herewith 


ONCERNING Mascagni’s new opera, “ Friend Fritz,” 
THE MUSICAL COURIER receives the following 
reliable information right from Milan and from head- 
quarters : ‘“ Mascagni has just handed to his publish- 
er, Sonzogno, the entirely completed orchestral score 
of his new opera, ‘Friend Fritz.” This new work of 
the now famous author of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
was finished by him in the short time of a few 
months and without his having ceased in the mean- 
time to work on his other score, ‘The Rantzaus,’ 
which as a composition is also almost completed. 
While Mascagni in the ‘Cavalleria’ runs through 
nearly the whole gamut of strong dramatic accents 
and situations, ‘Friend Fritz’ seems like an idyll, 
replete with love and tender emotions, and in which 
the composer seeks to touch our hearts through the 
very simplicity of his musical modes of expression. 
In the orchestration, however, the work is entirely 
modern (in the sense of the Wagner followers), and 
withal it contains a perfect flood of melodic material 
of the loveliest kind. The opera, which, according to 
the expressed desire of the composer, is to be 
brought out first at Rome, consists of three acts, 
a prelude and another ‘intermezzo sinfonico’ be- 
tween the second and third acts. It demands a 
personnel of seven, four of whom must be of the first 
rank (soprano, mezzo_soprano, tenor and baritone), 
while three are minor parts. The three first perform- 
ances at the Costanzi Theatre in Rome, which will 
probably take place by the end of this month, will be 
conducted by the composer in person. The part of 
‘Susel’ will be sung by Miss La Calveé, while the tenor 
De Lucia will take the part of ‘Fritz,’ and the baritone 
Lheric that of ‘ Rabbi David.’ ” 
ONSIDERABLE interest and curiosity seems to be 
manifested by musicians in the manner in which 
Anton Seidl is going to conduct the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society. Nobody can complain of 
ultra-modernism in the scheme of programs, so far 
as they have been indicated. The second program, 
in fact, consisting almost exclusively of works by 
Mozart, is quite in keeping with the tendencies or 
even beyond the anticipations of the most conserva- 
tive of the members of ‘our classic organization. It 
is, however, just this Mozart program which causes 
the most curiosity and comment, “How is he 
going to conduct Mozart? Will he put his mod- 
ern notions and dramatic interpretations into the 
divine inspirations of the greatest of composers of 


| be disappointed. 





absolute music?” are the questions which THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, with others, put to itself. And as 
the answer was not forthcomiug, the easiest thing to 
do was to ask Seidl himself. He willingly gave in- 
formation on the subject, and we are glad to be able 
| to state that his ideas are all that can be desired. “I 
distinguish,” said Mr. Seidl, earnestly, ‘ between 
absolute and dramatic music. With you, I believe 
that the symphonic works of a Mozart and a Schubert 
should be read with that spirit of true artistic repose 
and simplicity in which they were created. You will 
not find anything ‘sensational’ in my interpretations 
of the same, and those who look for such a thing will 
With Beethoven it is a different 
thing. He was much more of a dramatic musical 
creator than you are willing to acknowledge, and in 
the performance of his works I shall continue to 
strive for the attainment of those effects which seem 
to me the inherent spirit of the composition.” 

Well, with this declaration of the new ruler of our 
foremost and oldest orchestral organization THE 
MUSICAL COURIER can and must for the present re- 
main satisfied. 


ITH pleasure we announce that Mr. E. M. Bow- 
man, president of the American College of 
Musicians, will fill the chair of music at Vassar Col- 
lege left vacant by the death of Frederic Louis Ritter. 
No man in this country is better equipped for such a 
position ; for, added te his ripe culture as a musician, 
Mr. Bowman’s well-known qualities as an organizer 
and his personal amiability have all been potent 
factors in his selection for the post. In all proba- 
bility the chair of music will henceforth be represented 
in the faculty, which will be a decided innovation. 





THE PHILHARMONIC SQUABBLE. 
HE New York “ Herald " was first in the field with 
the story of the squabble last week at the Phil- 
harmonic meeting, but it got the story mixed some- 
Said the «« Herald: ” 
BLACKBALLED HIS CONCERT MASTER. 

The recent meeting of the New York Philharmonic Society is under- 
stood to have been somewhat less placid than are most of these assem- 
blies. The blackballing of Mr. Clifford Schmidt, Mr. Seidl’s concert 
master, caused considerable excitement, and no little discussion was called 
forth by Conductor Seidi's Mozart program, to be interpreted in the sec- 
ond concert of the current season. 

It is to be made up exclusively of Mozart’s music, and while this is 
viewed by a minority as a fit tribute to the memory of the great composer, 
the lack of variety is regarded by many as likely to cause dissatisfaction. 


And, again : 

According to the stories told in musical circles yesterday, the blackball- 
ing of Mr. Clifford Schmidt, the leading violin player of Mr. Seidl’s or- 
chestra, by the Philharmonic Society, as announced in the ‘** Herald" on 
Thursday, was due to enmity upon the part of certain members of the 
society whom Mr. Schmidt had the misfortune to offend last summer at 
Brighton Beach. 

A member of the Philharmonic Society, who was at the meeting when 
Mr. Schmidt was blackballed, said last night that the violinist was rather 
an excitable man, who made enemies when he least intended it. At one 
of the rehearsals last summer at Brighton Beach there arose a dispute be- 
tween Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Eugene Weiner, the well-known flute player, 
as to the playing of a certain cadenza. 

Mr. Schmidt differed with Mr. Weiner and said so. Mr. Weiner took 
offense at Mr. Schmidt's manner, and from the result of the Philharmonic 
election it seems that his friends sympathized with him. 

Mr. Seidl, who is not a member of the society, said that Mr. Schmidt was 
a lively American boy, who was rather free in his way of talking. He knew 
nothing, he said, of the particular causes for the blackballing. 

The true story is the following : 

The flutist referred to is not Mr. Eugene Weiner, 
who is the flutist and the leader of the New York 
Philharmonic Club, but Mr. Wehner, one of the flutists 
of the Philharmonic Society, and solo flute of the 
Damrosch Orchestra. 

With him Mr. Clifford Schmidt had some difference 
last summer, when they both played in the Seid! con- 
certs at Brighton Beach. Be that as it may, Mr. Wehner 
did not speak at the meeting of the Philharmonic 
Society last week, unless he did so in the person of 
Mr. Tony Reiff, the theatre orchestral leader, who 
objected to the admission of the Schmidt brothers— 
Clifford and Louis—into the Philharmonic Society on 
the ridiculous plea that they were not « gentlemen.” 

The society was so impressed by this that in the 
first ballot the Schmidts, Franz Kaltenborn, a young 
violinist, and another whose name cannot be re- 
called, were blackballed. This aroused the ire of 
Messrs, Mosenthal and Rietzel, who pointed out the 
idiocy of the objection, although they did not state 
that the refused candidates were very much better 
musicians than was Mr. Reiff. The society, then a 
trifle ashamed of its babyishness, made a second 
ballot and elected Messrs. Louis Schmidt and Kalten- 
born, ignoring the claim of Mr. Clifford Schmidt. 
Even the honest indignation of the elder Rietzel, who, 
to his credit be it said, isa staunch upholder of the 
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young party of progress in the society, could not con- 
vince the virtuous members of the Philharmonic 
Society that Mr. Clifford Schmidt 'was good enough 
to associate with them. Knowing both the artistic 
and moral status of some of the members Mr. 
Clifford Schmidt feels somewhat aggrieved, and 
thinks naturally enough that there was a conspiracy 
against him. He is an excellent concert master and 
musician, and if his impetuous temperament some- 
times carries him away, that is poor reason for his 
rejection at the hands of the society which needs 
young blood and lots of it. 
Mr. Schmidt has our sympathies. 





PADEREWSKIT'S PROGRAMS. 

ERE are the programs for the three initial con- 
H certs with orchestra with which the great 
pianist, Ignace Jean Paderewski, is to open his season 
here November 17, 19 and 21. The programs 
were received by cable and are published for the first 
time by THE MUSICAL COURIER : 


on 


FIRST CONCERT. 


Orchestra . ene. ee Fenbaad 
Concerto No. 4, inG minor . .Saint-Saéns 
Orchestra. , on , Shape er ncesopenees 
Nocturne.... ) 

| Prelude 
Piano soli 1 Valse........ } ....Chopin 

| Etude........ | 

| Ballade 
Concerto for piano and orchestra sé a Qed selisis ignace J, Paderewski 
OPCRORFE....ccvccccscocces 0. ceesecccresessreeeccsrs soscenece 


SECOND CONCERT. 
Orchestra ° : 
Concerto in E flat, No. 5. . .... Beethoven 


Orchestra. . 
. Schumann 


Concerto in A minor.. 
Hungarian Fantasia Liszt 
Orchestra... eoerseee Setcnne 2b006 
THIRD CONCERT (MATINEE). 
Orchestra ; 
Concerto in E minor . »--.Chopin 
OTE vb cc scviecsevccosevevssesns §sen004o06nsednesensene 
Theme and variations.. ) 
| Sarabande 
Piano soli { Caprice } Paderewski 
Minuet ; Pay 
Toccata 
Concerto in D minor .....cssesecccscccsscce erqcrcevcsesvccees Rubinstein 
Orchestra. oeee 


It will be seen at a glance that these programs em- 
brace the Choice and greatest concertos of the entire 
piano literature from Beethoven to the present day, 
and require for their successful performance a player 
of such powers and manysidedness as Paderewski is 


said to be. 





STERNBERG HAS SOMETHING TO SAY. 
HE following letter will be read with interest by 
T the readers of THE MUSICAL COURIER: 


Puicapecrenia, October 15, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courter 


Accept my thanks for your kind defense against the unwarranted as- 
sault in your last issue. My assailant may well thank you, for by notic- 
ing him you have introduced his name into a world which was as yet un- 
aware of his existence. I sympathize sincerely with Mr. Cross and Mr. 
Jarvis. They must feel queer about the unsolicited championing of that 
person. It reminds me of Goethe's words, ‘“* Heaven protect me from 
my friends!" 

The man who wrote to you is, I believe, not the responsible party ; he 
is simply a tool (or fool) in the hands of a little dyspeptic somebody whom 


I have been observing for some time and about whom I may give you 
some interesting bits of information at no distant date. 
Thanking you once more, I am as always, 


Your “ standard lowering" CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 


Mr. Sternberg does no more than protect himself, 
and his letter is the outcome of a just indignation. 
Philadelphia has been so long in a fossilized condition 
musically that it is indignant in the person of Mr. Van 
Gelder ¢¢ a/. at anyone who tries to stir up the slug- 
gish stream of vanity and laziness. THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER long ago made due acknowledgment of the 
service of Michael H. Cross and Charles Jarvis, but if 
they choose to stand still in the race, why, in the 
parlance of the day, they will be “left.” 
In the paper Mr. Jarvis read before the M. T. N. A. in 
Detroit, in 1890, he regretted that the scale and 
arpeggio principle was absent in modern compositions 
for the piano. This about represents Mr. Jarvis’ 
musical culture, for he prefers the inanities of Herz 
and Kalkbrenner to the music of Schumann and 
Tschaikowsky, because the former are easier for the 
piano. If Mr. Jarvis had had any say inthe matter 
pianists would be still playing on the clavichord. 


classic 








** (NAVALLERIA BUSTICANA ” Manager Hammer- 
stein now calls it. 


Oh, the little Aronsons, &c. 


THE RACONTEUR. 





She was only a woman famish’d for loving, 
Made with devotion and such slight things. 
And he was a very great musician 
And used to finger his fiddle strings. 


Her heart's sweet gamut is cracking and breaking 
For a look, for a touch—for such slight things. 
But he’s such a very great musician 
Grimacing and fing’ring his fiddle strings. 
THEOPHILE Marziats. 
NCE upon a time a small boy with an abnor- 
mal cerebral development was taken by his mamma 
to a large restaurant in a large city. 

They were duly shown to their seats and then maternal 
solicitude exerted itself in the direction of the small boy’s 
appetite. He was asked what he would have and the bill 
of fare was interpreted for him by a sage attendant, but 
the small boy impatiently waved him away. Spreading 
his arms widely about him he said, as he sniffed in the at 
mosphere : 

‘‘I want ¢hat.’’ Now, that meant everything, for thelarge 
room was heavy with the odor of the day’smenu. The 
small boy but symbolized the boundless and aspiring 
greed of the human intellect, and when I first entered the 
vast harmonic kitchen I, too, eagerly inhaled the multi- 
colored odors of tone and longed for them all. 

Alas! I have eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
and dead sea fruit it has often been, because I neglected 
the warnings of my elders and coveted the riches and rip- 
est apples of wisdom before my little colicky imagination 
was strong enough to digest them. Those whom the gods 
hate they first make mad and madness it is for the lover 
of music to be allowed to wander at ease in the garden of 
melody, taking what he listeth with no thought of the future. 
The small boy wanted ¢ha/, we all of us want /ha/ ; hence the 
cry, older than Solomon: ‘ Vanity, vanity ! all is vanity.” 


. 
7 + 


In the mood minor is my pen to-day, and 1 desire 
to speak of many things forbidden the music anatomist in 
his everyday screed. That delightful sphynx, the ‘ Eter- 
nal Womanly,’’ how has she not altered the music of the 
spheres. What immortal tones has she not prompted to be 
plucked from life’s lyre, and yet masculinity in the glory of 
its starched shirt front says there are no female com- 
posers! Silly Petrarch, you would never have penned 
that symphony if Laura had not gazed sonnets of love out 
of the windows of her soul at you. The harmony of Bach’s 
life is mirrored to fidelity in those marvelous contrapuntal 
creations of his and Chopin. I’m tired of talking about 
Chopin and his love affair. Every bar he ever wrote is in- 
effaceably stamped with Eros’ signet, and his music is a 
forbidden pasture for ox-like pianists whose hoofs are too 
heavy for the violet haunted inclosure. 


* 
~ * 


Beautiful things need no explanation, hence it is 
mere folly to write of woman or music. Womanhas com- 
posed no great symphony or sonata. Why need she? If 
woman’s love and devotion can call into existence such an 
epical sob as ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” why should she dim her 
fair eyes and spoil music paper in trying to project her- 
self in musical notation? If she is music, as many of us do 
believe, why should she weary us by trying to interpret her 
nature, that extraordinary compound of the diastole and 
systole of emotion, when man was placed on this planet for 
the express purpose of deciphering her and giving the re- 
sult of his study to his fellow beingsin art? The medizval 
conception of femininity which blazoned glorious can- 
vasses with Madonnas, which reverently kissed the hem of 
the Chatelaine’s robe, in that epoch woman received her due 
homage and deserts. 


Away crabbed Schopenhauers and Ibsens who 
would preach to us of the cenobite and the das d/eu/ Neither 
extreme gives a faint adumbration of the possibilities of 
sweet womanhood, nor hints of the glories that she shall be 
crowned with when the day comes. I speak of this day as 
if the dawn were already here. Alas! it is afar—afar even 
in music—the youngest, the most potent of all the arts. In 
the renaissance before art had become too self conscious, 
too critical,woman played an all important réle, though sym- 
bol-wise, for art spoke in the ecclesiastical tone, and church 
seemed master. But it was only seeming. Woman was 
deified just as surely as Siva was worshipped in the brakes 
of India and gallant men lost their lives in the service of 
Our Lady. Now that music has thrown off the clanking 
chains of scholasticism, it has rioted, sensually rioted be it 
said with shame, and chastity of form, austerity of thought, 
even true passion, have been illy replaced by bacchanal 
lust. I know of some composers whose coarse laugh shud- 
ders across the whole orchestral apparatus when they at- 
tempt to speak; composers whose music is a disgraceful 
debauch of color run mad and purity stained with license. 
Why, then, should not serious men and women, recognizing 
the power of music for good and evil, earnestly discuss 
morality in art? Weare not, happily or unhappily as you 








please, all constituted like Chopin, whose sensitivity were so 


great that he almost fainted at certain harmonic progres- 
sions, and whose delicacy of temperament and touch was so 
fine that Balzac declared that when he merely drummed 
with his fingers on a table there arose incomparably sweet 
sounds. 

But we are more affected than we choose to tell or even 
know by music, which is being recognized as the very basis 
of human life, hence I beg of you be warned, and on enter- 
ing the wonderful country try to learn what is best for you 
and what is harmful. Pursuing the simile of the small 
boy, eat what is good for you or else—and I know this 
won’t deter you in the least if you are stubborn—you will 
suffer from moral indigestion of the most fatal sort. 


~ n 

Have you read Emile Hennequin’s “« Words?” The 
writer, poor fellow, is dead. I will transcribe them for 
you: ‘*In our crazed brains words are visions, visions 
ecstatic, visions chimerical, are visions without models and 
without object, ideals rather than images, desires rather 
than reminiscences; and how distant these ideals, how 
painful these desires! There is no woman who gives us 
the radiant dream that lurks beneath the word woman ; 
there is mo wine that realizes the intoxication imagined by 
the word wine ; there is no gold, pale gold or dusky gold, 
that gives us the tawny fulguration of the word gold; 
there is no perfume that our deceived nostrils find equal to 
the word perfume; no blue, no red that figures the tints 
with which our imaginations are colored ; all is too little 
for the word all; and no nothingness is an empty enough 
vacuity as to be that arch terrorist word nothing. What is 
to be done, then, inthis world whereeverything is beneath 
our expectations? What is to be done, O my mind, with 
these diminished realities, reduced and dim images of our 
thoughts, sticks of which we have made thyrses, banjos 
of which we have made citherns, aquarelles that we have 
anilinized, dreams opiated by us. In truth, incapable of 
lowering itself, incapable also of raising things, let my 
spirit continue to suffer the shrill dissonance, to see the re- 
pugnant contrast, to feel the disproportion, till the inferior 
has won and till matter has taken back to its bosom what 
scorned it for having too much loved it.’’ 

* 7 * 

If Hennequin had known music, would he have 
written, too, that no music made by mortal ever fulfilled 
the golden promise of the word ‘*music?”’’ I think not, 
for after all arts have been explored and you have reached 
the topmost rung—then and there music begins. Truly 
almost a supernatural art 

In what other art can you loose your soul of its earthly 
moorings and float out into the azure? In tone may you pro- 
ject your astral self, and theosophy itself iscontained in mu- 
sic as the greater always includes the less. Of all the arts it 
is the least disappointing—what you bring to it earnestly 
and sincerely it gives you back tenfold. It is the Utopia 
of More, the republic of Plato and the heaven of world 
sick and soul bruised humanity. 

* ° * 
That fine ‘sonnet of Edmund Gosse, “ Love, the 
Musician,’’ occurs to me : 
Love is the minstrel, for in God's own sight, 
The Master of all melody, he stands 
And holds a golden rebeck in his hands, 
And leads the chorus of the saints in light ; 
But ever and anon those chambers bright 
Detain him not, for down to these low lands 
He flies and spreads his musical commands, 
And teaches men some fresh divine delight. 
For with his bow he strikes a single chord 
Across a soul, and wakes in it desire 
To grow more*pure and lovely, and aspire 
To that ethereal country where outpoured 
From myriad stars that stand before the Lord, 
Love's harmonies are like a flame of fire. 
Despite the pre-Raphaelitic imagery, this sonnet interprets 
that side of music we should all cultivate—its spiritual 


import and message. . 
+. 


That great “ suggestress ” (as Walt Whitman would 
say), woman, has the key of the musical situation if she so 
wills it ; for on her rests the burden of spiritualizing that 
half god, half beast, man, who has sung her praises on a 
rude pan pipe from the dawn of creation till now, when 
he blends all arts in mighty homogeneity and continues the 
cosmical cry in the music drama. I wonder what will come 
after Wagner ? I wonder in what art form will sound shape 
itself in the future? Idle questions these, perhaps, but in- 
teresting ever. I found a foregleam ina sentence that I 
saved in my memory, written by I don’t know whom: ‘ The 
world will find a wholesome reaction in the study of 
music from its spiritual side, its inner life. In the laws of 
tonality the most musical and the least musical will have a 
common ground of interest. By study of tone, character 
or ‘mental effects,’ we are led to realize that the marvelous 
intuition of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle was correct, 
that music is the basis of all human development.”’ 

I don’t know who wrote this, but I do know that in this 
prophecy is a hint of the track music must take if it is to 
ascend and not retrogress. Intellectual music, music that 
does not appeal to the mere feverish nerves of a genera- 
tion, is what we need ; and by intellectual music I don’t 








mean complex or abstract music, abstract in the sense of 
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lacking human interest. Is there no mean ’twixt the 
brawls and lusts of Mascagni’s peasant folk and the often 
abstruse delvings of Brahms? Surely to think high means 
to live plainly, or else Wordsworth is a lie. We fret, fume 
and analyze far too much in our fin de siecle art. Why can’t 
we have the Athenian gladness and simplicity of Mozart, 
with the added richness of riper culture? Or must knowl- 
edge bring with it pain and weariness of life? Is there no 
fruit in this Armida’s garden that is not ashes to the lips? 
Why can’t we accept music without striving to extort its 
metaphysical meanings? Why—and here I am like the 
small boy in the restaurant—I want to know all, so I will 
stop my eternal questionings and go read Mozart’s G minor 
symphony. In its sunny measures there is sanity, and 
there lies our road. To the devil with preachers and peda- 
gogues. Hoist the casements of your soul, flood it with 
music, lovely music, and say with Shelley : 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ! 








The Criinfelds. 
HE name of Alfred Griinfeld at once suggests 
the most delightful piano music in that most delight- 
ful city, Vienna. The celebrated pianist, who makes, in 
company with his brother, his initial bow before an Ameri- 
can audience at the Madison Square Garden concert hall, 
is already well known to us by reputation, for with two 
such musical sponsors as Bulow and Strauss an artist must 
be both versatile and brilliant. In his printed biography 
we learn that Alfred Grunfeld was born in Prague, July 4 
(a good American date, by the way), 1852. He began the 
study of music in his fifth year, under the guidance of 
J. P. Hoger, and from that tender age devoted himself to 
the art in which he was to excel. He was a lad of twelve 
when he gave his first concert (April 2, 1865), in his native 
city. The boy had set himself ne easy task, for Mendels- 
sohn’s C minor trio, Bach’s Prélude et Fugue in C sharp 
major and Liszt’s fantasia on themes from ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia’’ made up the program. Its performance, however, 
elicited storms of applause, and at once earned for him 
the name of ‘‘Wunderkind.’’ Unlike the conventional 
‘‘Wonderchild”’ though, whose career habitually closes 
with his youth, each successive year brought growth and 
maturity to Grinfeld’s talent. His early lessons with 
Hoger were followed by a term of study with Theodore 
Kullak, and later on Liszt’s patronage and aid enabled 
him to make such rapid advances that in his seventeenth 
year he was tendered and accepted a position in Kullak’s 
Musik Akademie. 

Grinfeld’s life since 1876 has been that of a nomad. He 
has visited in turn all the large cities of Europe, and every- 
where, in Berlin and in Paris, in St. Petersburg and in Lon- 
don, his playing has called forth the wildest enthusiasm. 
His triumphs withal have not been won over the moneyed 
masses exclusively. Half of the nobility of the Old World 
has at one time or another been under the spell of his 
achievements. That he has not lacked suitable recognition 
may be inferred from his title of ‘Court Pianist to His Ma- 
jesty the King of Prussia ’’ and ‘‘ Court Pianist to the Em- 
peror of Austria,’’ while no end of exceptional experiences 
has fallen to his lot. Grtinfeld and his brother Heinrich, 
the great European violoncellist, who accompanies the 
pianist on his American tour, were the only participants in 
the last concert which the late Emperor Frederick gave 
while still Crown Prince of Germany. At the special re- 
quest of Carmen Sylva he appeared in Bucharest before a 
select audience of 100 listeners. On another occasion he 
was summoned into the presence of the Empress of Russia, 
in the Anitschkow Palace, the Czarina desiring to thank 
him in person for a concert given in aid of the Red Cross 
Society. Grtnfeld has been received by the King of Swe- 
den and honored by the patronage of Prince Hohenlohe, 
Count Wilczek, Prince Firstenberg, Prince Metternich and 
Baron Rothschild. In a word, all classes of society have 
done him homage. No less precious than social tributes 
have been those of the virtuoso’s coworkers. 

Hans Von Bilow wrote of him to a musical journal as 
follows: ‘* He is not only the foremost representative of 
the model school of Kullak, but so distinct an individuality 
as to impress most favorably both heart and ear. I can- 
didly admit,’’ continues Bulow, ‘that I entered the concert 
hall anything but favorably inclined. Had not sundry 
friends attempted to console me when Moszkowski com- 
pared us—‘he treated the piano as a passionately loved 
bride,’ ‘I, as I would treat my grandmother’ in depicting 
him to me as a sort of graceful piano-clown who was not 
to be taken au serieux? Personal experience has taught me 
something more. I forbear to mention those qualities con- 
cerning which all critics are in accord: the wonderful 
versatility of his technique, the softness, tenderness and 
fullness, the beautiful light and shade of his touch, &c. 
His interpretation of Schuman’s masterworks, and espe- 
cially of his Etudes Symphoniques and Fantaisie, op. 17, 
I must declare the nearest possible approach to perfection. 
Such deep poetic conception united with such minute cor- 
rectness, those compgsitions have seldom been favored 
with. If then,’’ concludes Von Bilow, ‘Mr. Editor, Ishould 
still have the good fortune of being regarded as competent 








to judge, permit me to request you to award Alfred Grin- 
feld a foremost place among those virtuosos whom it is 
really worth while considering in earnest.’’ 

The celebrated composer and critic Moszkowski has ex- 
pressed himself thus: ‘‘Only great individualities are still 
capable of fascinating an audience, and even those only 
when their playing has the power of strongly appealing to 
and pleasing the senses. Among those pianists who from 
the minute of their first appearance have laid claim upon 
general attention, the ‘ piano hero,’ Alfred Grunfeld, must 
be assigned the highest rank.’’ 

Alfred Grinfeld’s arrangements of the Strauss valses are 
well known, and Strauss himself is one of the dazzling 
pianist’s greatest admirers. How he plays them we will 
soon hear, but praise becomes superlative, for in certain 
departments of piano playing Griinfeld has never had an 
equal. 

His personality as reflected in his performances is what 
the Germans call ‘‘geniale,’’ and a glance at his features 
on our title page this week instantly reveals a frank, 
healthy, magnetic musical nature. Alfred Grinfeld will 
certainly be a musical lion this season. 

Heinrich Griinfeld, the violoncello virtuoso, is not as 
well known on this side of the water as Alfred. From the 
same sources may be gleaned the facts that Heinrich is a 
’cello talent and an amiable artist, whose social and artistic 
success in Berlin and Vienna is enormous. No great 
musical gathering is complete without him, and his social 
accomplishments are so numerous and varied as to endear 
him to the present imperial family in Germany. The fol- 
lowing is told of the late Emperor of Germany and the 
Grinfelds : 

Toward the close of a court concert, one of the Kaiser’s 
intimates whispered to him that the brothers occasionally 
performed in private only an arrangement of the waltzes 
of their native land which attained no high musical stand- 
ard, but marvelously effective. The emperor himself went 
up to the artists, and, as his friendly request was naturally 
a command, the strains of the Vienna waltzes, now sad, 
now gay, soon delighted the listeners. In the home of the 
noble Emperor Frederick, Alfred and Heinrich were ever 
honored guests, as they still are in the dwelling of his 
widow. A projected visit of the Grinfelds to San Remo, 
suggested to them and gratefully looked forward to, was 
prevented by the death of the Emperor William I. 

Very close relations existed between the ’cellist and the 
late Field Marshal von Moltke. Many a night within a 
short time of the latter’s death was the veteran charmed 
with the virtuoso’s playing, and many an impressive story 
remains in Heinrich Grinfeld’s memory that his acquaint- 
ance with the great fighter enabled him to hear. 

The evening of Von Moltke’s death had been set apart 
for a visit of the violoncellist, but a previous engagement 
made it necessary to postpone the meeting until the Mon- 
day following, which day the field marshal anticipated, 
in his own words, with keen pleasure but which he was not 
destined to enjoy. 

On Mr. Grinfeld’s writing desk, among many tokens of 
friendship and admiration, now stands most prized of all 
an ink bespattered paper weight with the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘In friendly remembrance of the late field marshal, 
the Moltke family presents this paper weight to the sincere 
friend of the deceased, Heinrich Grinfeld.’’ 








A Petition. 


To the Hon. Mr. Foster, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. : 

HE undersigned artists, industrial designers, archi- 

tects, journalists, literary men, writers and lecturers upon history, 

fine arts, &c., librarians and curators of educational institutions, students 

of history, archeology, the arts, &c., musicians and private collectors and 
others, would respectfully submit 

That it is a vital necessity to them to be kedt in current knowledge and 
provided with constant opportunity to examine and secure for their pro- 
fessional uses the fine art, photographic and musical publications issued 
by European houses as speedily as possible after their publication ; that 
any delay in the opportunity to examine and select of these publications is 
of direct and serious damage to them in their professional labors, and that 
such delay is an onerous interference with their personal and professional 
interests and a loss to their patrons, clients, pupils and students, &c., as 
well as to themselves, 

That, by the recent recent ruling by which the works in question are 
deprived of the privilege of importation by mail, an interruption of the 
most serious and damaging character has already been made in their 
facilities for procuring their current knowledge of these publications for 
study, reference, &c., and that the continuance of this interruption is cal- 
culated to exercise a constantly increasing and ever wider spreading in- 
fluence for injury—loss to themselves and to the public. 

Therefore, they would request an inquiry into the matter with a view 
to its remedy at the earliest possible date. 

All those favoring this petition should send their names 


to Mr. Frank Hegger, 152 Broadway, New York. 








Not His “‘ Backer.”—In a report concerning the finan- 
cial difficulties of Mr. Charles E. Locke, in Providence, R. 
L,, printed in the ‘*Herald”’ last Wednesday, it was said 
that Mr. Locke tried to negotiate several checks signed by 
Mr. William Steinway, who was mentioned as the ‘* backer ”’ 
of the Juch Opera Company. 

Mr. Steinway last Wednesday requested the ‘ Herald ”’ 
to say that he was not the ‘‘backer”’ of the enterprise in 
question, and that the checks mentioned were given to 
Locke in the ordinary course of business. Mr. Steinway 
did not particularize. 





PERSONALS. 


Thursby.—Miss Emma Thursby is thoroughly disgusted 
with her experience of Tacoma, Wash., where, though an- 
nounced for a concert, she was not allowed to sing, because 
she had offended the dignity of Director Innes, of the Thir- 
teenth Regiment Band, by having her name made more 
prominent than his own. 

Clara Louise Kellogg’s Story eg Carreno,—Every body 
knows that Teresa Carrefio, the pianist, is a beautiful 
woman. But she has her best and her worst moments like 
the rest of us, and dress, too, makes a great difference in 
her appearance. 

She was bemoaning this one day in the presence of a 
young American reporter, who knew her well and admired 
‘«Some women look zar bes’ al-lo-ways,”’ she 
‘«With me, I must paint ze lily, I must dress in 
I am discourage !”’ 


her much. 
lamented. 
ze bright colors, I mus’ try zis an’ zat. 

The poor young reporter was carried too far by this con- 
fidence and the friendliness it implied. He wanted to rise 
to occasion and show her that he understood. 

‘‘Yes,’”’ he said eagerly, ‘‘ you remind me of a cousin of 
mine. Sometimes I think she is awfully pretty, and again 
when I see her she’s as ugly as sin—oh, heavens, no, I 
didn’t mean that!”’ 

But it was too late. 

Emil Jordan Elected.—At the recent election of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Mr. Emil Jordan, second violin and 
drums, was elected a member. Mr. Jordan was for many 
years a familiar member of the Thomas Orchestra. 

Gounod on Wagner.—In an interview with Gounod pub- 
lished in the Paris ‘‘Figaro’’ the French master speaks 
most highly of the genius of Wagner, condemns the ‘* Lohen- 
grin ’’ manifestations and regrets that Wagner’s works are 
only now being recognized and brought out in France. 

Labatt Suffers an Apoplectic Stroke.—Labatt, the for- 
mer famous heroic tenor of the Dresden Court Opera, and 
who from there went to Vienna, is suffering from a stroke 
of paralysis. He was singing the celebrated duet from the 
fourth act of ‘‘ Les Huguenots ’’ with his hostess, a baroness 
in Sweden, at whose castle he was staying as an invited 
guest, when he fell suddenly to the floor, losing conscious- 
ness. He is said to have recovered, but will never be able 
to sing in public again. 

Cosima’s Percentage.—The amount taken in at the 
Bayreuth festival performances last summer was 800,000 
reichsmarks, and as Cosima Wagner gets 10 per cent. of the 
gross receipts, her share consequently amounts to 80,000 
reichsmarks, or about $20,000. 

Italian Enthusiasm.—On the occasion of the first perform- 
ance of Puccini’s opera ‘*Edgar’’ at Lucca recently the 
composer was Called before the curtain forty-two times and 
seven numbers of the new work were redemanded. 

Franchetti versus Pollinii—Franchetti, the millionaire 
composer of *‘ Asrael,’’ is suing Pollini, the director of the 
Hamburg Opera House, for a sum of about $150. The 
difficulty seems to be a question of veracity or misunder- 
standing. Franchetti claims 3,000 marks as his stipulated 
honorarium, while Pollini says it was 3,000 lire. The 
difference is a rather small one for the scion of the Roths- 
childs to go to law about, but the son of a banker may 
sometimes remain a banker, even when he becomes a 
composer. 


Caron an Artist, Not a Chauvinist.—Our Belgian con- 
temporary, ‘‘Le Guide Musical,’’ states that one of the 
organizers of the agitation against the Paris performance 
of ‘‘Lohengrin”’ called on Rose Caron, who personated 
‘*Elsa,’”? and begged her, ‘‘for the honor of France,’’ to 
refuse to appear, to which Mrs. Caron is reported to have 
said, ‘‘I do not comprehend such a patriotism as yours 
and I fail to see how the honor of France is jeopardized by 
the repertory of her opera being enriched by a great work 
of art. It is 1 who should dishonor France if I failed to do 
my duty as an artist.” 


Trebelli’s Retirement.—Mrs. Trebelli-Bettini has finally 
retired from public life and settled down at her chateau at 
Pyrmont. The gifted artist is fifty-five years of age, so 
that she has had a fairly long artistic career. Her voice 
still retains much of its sweetness and purity, but the 
attack of paralysis from which she suffered a few years ago 
has now affected the whole of one side of the body, and she 
is consequently physically incapacitated from fulfilling any 
public engagements. On the occasion of her last appear- 
ance, which was at Copenhagen, she had to be supported 
by two persons while she crossed the stage. This is a sad 
termination of a distinguished and successful career and 
she will carry with her into retirement the sympathies of 
thousands who have been charmed with the music of her 
voice. 

Johannes Brahms’ Latest Compositions.—Brahms is ac- 
customed to devote the summerto composition. This year 
he has completed a new cycle of songs, and has also writ- 
ten two works which will, in the course of the current 
season, probably be produced here. One is a second set of 
**Gipsy Songs,’’ by way of supplement to those numbered 
Op. 103, and, like their predecessors, for a quartet of 
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soloists, with accompaniment for a single pianist. The 
other novelty is a clarinet trio, of which eulogistic reports 
come from Ischl, where the composer has spent the holi- 
days. 

A Beethoven Relic.—We extract the following interest- 
ing paragraph from the ‘ Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik:” 
‘*There is still living at Baden, near Vienna, the female 
servant who used to attend on Beethoven, and who is, in 
fact, still engaged in service at the identical house where 
the great master wrote “his stupendous ninth symphony. 
The house is private property and is occupied at present 
by an establishment of sempstresses. Some German ar- 
tists recently visited the place and made the acquaintance 
of the somewhat rough spoken old lady, who, however, 
must have been rather pretty in her youthful days. She 
remembers the ‘ uncouth, crazy musician’ she used to wait 
upon very well. ‘If people were not so dull,’ she re- 
marked to her questioner, ‘they would be quite sure that 
none of the portraits that are about is like him. He 
never troubled about brushing his hair and looked much 
fiercer and savage-like,’ There is still preserved here the 
slip of paper whereon Karl Beethoven wrote the words, ‘I 
must see you.—Your brother Karl, house proprietor,’ along 
with the composer’s memorable reply: ‘‘I called on you, 
but did not find you at home.—L. van Beethoven, brain 
proprietor.’ Some memorial tablet ought surely to be 
placed against a house so interesting to all music lovers.”’ 

Artists’ Arrivals.—Mrs. Inga Volckmar, a Norwegian 
violinist of note in her own country, has arrived in this 
city, and is looking for engagements in concert playing and 
for pupils. 

Hermann Breitschuck, Theodore Thomas’ old and_ valued 
harpist, has returned to this country after an absence of 
about five years. He is open for an engagement and for 
lessons on his chosen instrument. 

Gostze Married.—Emil Goetze, the eminent tenor, an- 
nounces his marriage in the Cologne “*Gazette.’” He mar- 
ried at Berlin the divorced wife of his quondam friend and 
physician, Dr. Burger, of Bonn. While this eminent special- 
ist treated the artist’s throat, and very nearly restored its 
impaired vocal powers, Goetze and the physician’s wife were 
thrown much together, and it seems an attachment sprung 
up between them. Dr. Burger then got a divorce from his 
wife, and the sequel is shown in the aforementioned mar- 
riage The lady in question is anything 
but good looking ; she is fair, fat and forty, but very rich. 
It is said that she had a great deal to do with the breaking 
off of the engagement between Goetze and our country- 


announcement. 


woman, Constanza Donita. 

Of Course It Is Not True.—The French papers have an 
absurd report that the Emperor William II. has organized 
a troupe of heralds in ‘‘Lohengrin’’ costumes to blow a 


fanfare at break of day in front of the royal palaces. Mr. 
Von Chelius is supposed to be commander of this corps, 
and it is wickedly said that the emperor, in the armor of 
‘* Lohengrin,”’ intends to appear among them. 

Bruckner a Mus. Doc.—Anton Bruckner, the well-known 
Viennese composer, has been created a doctor honoris causé 


by the philosophical faculty of the University of Vienna. 

Nikita in Paris.—Miss Nikita, having completed her con- 
tinental /ournée, has gone to Paris expressly to meet Gounod, 
with whom she is restudying the roles of ‘‘Juliette’’ and 
‘*Marguerite,’’ previous to making her début at the Paris 
Opéra next spring. 

E. A. MacDowell.—-Mr. E. A. MacDowell, the composer- 
pianist, will play the Mason & Hamlin piano at all of his 


concerts this season. 


Crand Conservatory. 

HE season at the Grand Conservatory of 
Music promises to be very satisfactory. A larger 
number of students from the West and South than at any 
previous season have entered the institution for the pur- 
pose of thorough study, and the teachers, under Dr. Eber- 
hard's direction, will have all their time occupied. The 
extraordinary success attending the summer course of the 
Grand Conservatory of Music in Northern New York the 
past summer undoubtedly has had a great deal to do with 
the large increase of pupils. In addition to the five sub- 
scription concerts at Lowville, which were attended by the 
élite of that town, the principal cities of Northern New 
York and Western Massachusetts were visited, and success- 
ful and well patronized concerts were given, when the ad- 
vanced students had a splendid opportunity to show what 
they had accomplished in the study of their respective 
branches. In addition to the excellent rendition of effec- 
tive and brilliant solo numbers, selections from the operas 
‘*Marta’’ and ‘Il Trovatore ’’ were given, and the young 
ladies’ quartet excelled by a perfect ensemble. Most of 
the young musicians participating were pupils of Dr. E. 
Eberhard, under whose personal care and supervision 

all the concerts—fifteen in number—were given. 


Thanks.—THe MusicaL; Courter in its new dress this 
week is a treat to the musical fraternity. The triumph is 
made doubly impressive through the valuable additions 








HOME NEWS. 





Anton Seidl in Philadelphia.—Anton Seid! began on 
Monday last a week’s popular musical festival in Philadelphia 
at the Grand Opera House. The programs are arranged in his 
well-known style. The soloists for the week are as follows: 
Monday—Mrs. Selma Koert-Kronold and John Cheshire. 
Tuesday—Miss Maud Powell. Wednesday—Fursch-Madi 
and Victor Herbert. Thursday—Clara Poole. Friday— 
Emil Fischer. Saturday, matinée—Rafael Joseffy, and 
Saturday night—Julie Mueller Hartung. The advance sale 
is very satisfactory, showing without any doubt a splendid 
prospect for successful results on the entire week. 

Clara Poole’sSuccess.—Clara Poole, the favorite con 
tralto, scored another success at the Mercantile Club’s con- 
cert in Philadelphia Wednesday night last. She richly 
deserves the many offers she has received for this concert 
season. 

Some of Mr. Wolfsohn’s Artists.—Among other artists 
managed by Henry Wolfsohnthis season will be Andreas 
Dippel, tenor; Victor Herbert, ’cellist; Mrs. S. C. Ford, 
soprano, and Italo Campanini, tenor, whose English re- 
pertory is now very large. 

Tbe Sauvages.—Mr. James Sauvage and his son Tonzo 
are engaged to appear at the Georgetown orchestral con- 
certs, Washington, D. C., next February. 

Mrs. Ogden Crane,—Mrs. Ogden Crane has resumed vo- 
cal instruction at her newstudio, 9 East Seventeenth street, 
Sebastian Sommers’ piano warerooms. The excellence of 
this most thoroughly conscientious teacher of the Italian 
school is shown by the manner in which her hours are be- 
ing rapidly filled. Her monthly musicales are samples of 
her superior teaching. 

Miss Letson.—Miss Ida Letson is Mrs. Odgen Crane’s 
permanent accompanist, and this young artist is a thor- 
oughly accomplished musician, being not only an extreme- 
ly clever accompanist, but a brilliant pianist as well. 

Harrison M. Wild.—Mr. Harrison M. Wild gave his 
eighty-second organ concert at the Unity Church, Chicago, 
last Sunday afternoon. He was assisted by Miss Edith 
Shannon, soprano, and Messrs. Earl R. Drake, violinist, 
and Clarence Dickinson, organist. 

Julian Pasca].—Mr. Julian Pascal is the name of a 
young pianist, a pupil of Martin Krause, now in this city 
with many flattering testimonials from his master and the 
German press. 

The New England Conservatory.—The New England 
Conservatory, of Bosten, gave a pupils’ recital last Monday 
evening, and to-morrow evening Liszt’s eightieth birthday 
will be commemorated by the faculty by a grand concert, 
in which only Liszt’s works will be performed. Mr. George 
E, Whiting, Miss Estelle T. Andrews, Augusta Rotoli and 
Messrs. Busoni and Stasny will participate. A representa- 
tive program has been prepared. 

An Evening with Wagner.—Mr. Frank Taft, the or- 
ganist, gave one of his ‘* Evenings with Wagner ’’ at the 
Temple Baptist Church, of Philadelphia, October 12. 

Good Music at Old St. Mark’s.—The congregation of 
St. Mark’s Church last May secured Organist William E. 
Mulligan, formerly of St. Leo’s Church. His rendering of 
the service, aided by Miss Taiiman as soprano; Mrs. 
Lindau, contralto; Mr. Harry Pepper, tenor; Mr. Demp- 
sey, bass, is highly satisfactory to the congregation. No 
finer ‘‘ Te Deum” can be heard in this city than that 
given every Sunday morning in old St. Mark’s. In the 
evening the seats are free, and the service is largely a 
musical one. 

Frederic Gillette.—Frederic Gillette, the baritone and 
pupil of George Sweet, has been engaged as solo baritone 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

Burmeister Sonata Recitals.—Richard Burmeister, the 
well-known Baltimore pianist and composer, will give three 
piano recitals during the coming season, the programs of 
which will be an historical cycle of the sonata from Mozart 
to Brahms. These concerts will be given at the Peabody 
Institute on Friday afternoons, October 23, November 20 
and December 11. 


Another New Theatre. — It is definitely decided that 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau are to have a new theatre in this 
city next season, which will be under their exclusive 
management. 

The site selected is on Broadway, just south of and ad- 
joining the Casino. The leases of the present tenants of 
the property do not expire until May 1, but an effort is to 
be made to induce them to vacate the premises earlier, so 
that work on the new theatre can begin quickly. Should 
the negotiations to this end fail, the work of construction 
will not begin before next spring. In any event, the house 
is to be ready for occupancy by the opening of the regular 
fall and winter season of 1892. 

The new theatre will have every appliance and con- 


venience known to modern stage architecture, The plans 
are already being drawn. There will be an entrance in 
Thirty-eighth street, as well as in Broadway. It will be 





noticeable in its last issue.—‘* Amusement Gazette.”’ 





tions of the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau will find their 
New York home there. Time not required for these will be 
allotted to first-class outside companies. The building will 
be under the personal supervision of John B. Schoeffel, who 
directed the construction of the firm’s Tremont Theatre in 
Boston. 

Materna in Concert.—Amalia Friedrich-Materna, who 
became familiar to New Yorkers in connection with the 
Thomas festival of 1881 and the early performance of Ger- 
man opera at the Metropolitan, and who took part in the 
Bayreuth representations in August, has cabled her deter- 
mination to revisit the United States in the early spring. 
She will be heard in from fifteen to twenty concerts. 

The Casino Anniversary.—The ninth anniversary of 
the opening of the Casino will be observed this evening, 
Comic opera was in its infancy when this house was 
opened, whereas to-day it is heard in all quarters of the 
globe. From that memorable night in 1882, when the pub- 
lic were first admitted to the Casino, down to the present 
time probably no place of amusement in America has been 
kept so prominently before the public. In all Rudolph 
Aronson has produced thirty-five operas during the past 
nine years, and of this number fully two-thirds have been 
great successes and brilliant productions. Engaged in the 
performances of these operas, there have been many artists 
who have gained a sufficient amount of prominence to 
warrant their embarkation in enterprises of their own. So 
great have been the resources at the command of Mr. Aron- 
son that these desertions have not been noticeable, and the 
newcomers quickly won favor. Probably the most pro- 
nounced success at one bound has been achieved by Marie 
Tempest in ‘‘ The Tyrolean.”” Her piquancy and graceful 
acting have won herinstant favor, and the nightly applause 
after the singing of the little romance near the close of the 
second act is vociferous and honest. 

Discord Among Musicians.—The Aschenbroedel and 
the Progressive Musical Union, two organizations composed 
of professional German musicians of New York, are said to 
have differed so seriously upon business policy that the 
Aschenbroedel has left the club house in East Fourth street. 
which it occupied in common with the Progressive Musical 
Union, and will move up town, to Lexington avenue and 
Eighty-sixth street. 

The Progressive Musical Union, to which many of the 
Aschenbroedel members belong, has long made the business 
rules for New York’s German musicians. A serious revolt 
in its ranks would affect a large number of men, as all 
orchestral players in theatres and concert halls belong to it. 
—‘* Herald.”’ 

Ladies’ Afternoon Musicales.—The tenth season of the 
Ladies’ Afternoon Musicales, organized. March, 1882, of 
Buffalo, will begin this season November 8. The following 
is the outline of the programs : 


MEMBERS ENTERTAINING THE MUSICALES, 


Miscellaneous 
..H. Hoffmann-Grieg 


~ 


. November 3—Miss Mulligan and Miss Lathrop... .... 
November 17—Miss Pease wh 
December 1— Miss Bleistein.................. Chopin-Massenet-Délibes 
December 15— Mrs. Root and Mrs, Keating..............Miscellaneous 
. January 5—Miss B. B. Bird.. . .Reinecke-Biébm-Scholtz 
. Jatuary 19—Mrs. Hayes and Miss Hayes .. -Tschaikowsky-Nevin 
. February 2—Mrs. Albright Miscellaneous and English Ballads of 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century, 
February 16—Miss Caldwell........ ..... Rheinhold- Henschel-Godard 
March 1—Miss Baker and Miss Hedstrom... Saint-Saéns-Spicker- 
Philip and Xaver Scharwenka 
.. ..+.«Miscellaneous 
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10. March 15—Miss Alward......... ......... ‘ 
11, March 29—Miss Hendee and Miss Hall....... ........... Wagner-Liszt 
12. April 12—Mrs. Bryant Glenny.......... sates eatkd sdibeieiansaiee Mendelssohn 
13. April 26—Miss Boyet..........--.. . .. «-Brahms-Klein-Jadassohn 
14. May 10—The Club...,....... Miscellaneous and Spring Songs 

PIANISTS, | PIANISTS, 
i? Ye! Se Tk oe oe on oe 
1. Miss Townsend, 1. Miss Caldwell. 
: © Panes. | 2 “* Hendee. 
3. “ Green, violinist. | 8. ‘* Hadcock. 
4:0 Bal. porate 2 Fleischmann. 
5. “ J. Winslow. ; 5. “ Clarke, 
6. ‘* McMullan. |} 6, Mrs. Keating. 
7, "* 3.0. Rey 7. Miss Cotes. 

VOCALISTS, VOCALISTS. 
1. Miss Alward. 1. Miss Root. 
2. “ Weed. 2. “ J. Howell. 
& “ J. Baker. 3. “ A, Hayes. 
4. “ Boyet. 4. “ J. Winslow. 
5 * Bird. 5. Mrs. Bleistein. 
6. “ D. Wilcox. 6 ‘“ Hayes. 

CADETS, 
Raw BR HO Re ee Se 6, 9, 12, 
Mrs. B. Glenny. | Miss French. Miss M. Wilkeson., 
Miss Roberts. * Graves. “ Mann, 
* M. Hall. * Wilkeson. “ L. Jewett. 
OFFICERS. 

Diign GoOBUOMOE s. iii b de beg ia Se. bak eee a dae ee cccbecdde cdl President. 
Miss B. A. Root,.... .cses-concncccccesccecsevupeess President protempore, 
Miss Marion Pease, 1002. .......2.6..-.cecrrvcereerenses 04008 Secretary. 
Miss R. K. Root, 1800-2....... .....c.eee ceeeees Coresponding Secretary. 
Miss Hedstrom, 1801-8... .......... 200. ceccsccccceceeeecseeecs - Treasurer 
Meas. D. Wilcox, 1801-8 .......... 2s ccceceeeeceseneseteeeeceeres Librarian, 


All communications to be addressed to Mrs, R. K. Root, 59 Irving place, 
Buffalo. 

Canadians in Chicago.—Mrs. Agnes Thomson, a Cana- 
dian soprano, has lately taken up her residence in Chicago, 
from where, in company with Mr. J. F. Thomson, the bari- 





managed as a ‘*combination”’ house, and all the attrac- 





tone, and her husband, she will continue to fill oratorio and 
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concert engagements. They both appeared for the first 
time in Chicago at the Auditorium at the Fresh Air fund 
concerts, and the critics were unanimous.and unqualified 
in praise of their efforts. The ‘‘ Times”’ says that their 
singing created a sensation, and that such enthusiasm as 
they excited is seldom evoked even by more widely known 
stars of the operatic stage. 

Daniel B. Shelley.—Daniel B. Shelley, musician and 
vocalist, died at Bay City, Mich., on Wednesday last, aged 
seventy-four years. He was a native of New York, and for 
more than fifty years was a resident of Rome, N.Y. He 
was noted throughout Central New York as an accomplished 
teacher of vocal and instrumental music. 
nificent tenor voice, and was widely popular as a trainer 
and leader of church choirs and of concert companies. 


The sickness which carried him off dated from an attack of | 
He was a brother of the late Ed- | 


the grippe last spring. 
ward H. Shelley, formerly national bank examiner and 


postmaster at Rome, whose death occurred about two | 


Shelley leaves a son and three | 
| at 8 o’clock sharp, and at 9:15 Marie Tempest in ‘‘ The 


weeks ago. Daniel B. 

daughters. 
Ritter-Goetze Coming Back.—Negotiations were closed 

last Sunday with Mrs. Ritter-Goetze, the contralto of the 


German Opera Company of last season, for a series of fifty 


concerts in this country, under the management of Mr. | 


Henry Wolfsohn. She will sing first at the December con- 
cert of the Symphony Society and again in the Christmas 
performance of ‘‘ The Messiah ”’ by the Oratorio Society. 
Brandeis’ Success.—Henry Brandeis, the tenor, had 
quite a success at a recent concert at Castle Garden. 
Brandeis, who has been studying with Rialp for some time 


past, sang Sullivan’s ‘*Once Again,’’ and to a double en. | 


core responded with ‘*Good Bye, Sweetheart,’’ and ‘‘ Les 


Rameux.”’ 


man cantata, which will be sung by the United Singers of 
New York in this city, on the opening of the Columbus 


exposition, was awarded to Wilhelm Keilman, of Evans. | 


ville, last Friday night. It is entitled ‘*Mein Herrlich Lieb 

Ist Columbia, Meine Herzige Mutter Germania’’ (** My Ex. 

alted Love Is Columbia, My Mother Dear is Germania’’). 
The prize awarding committee were Richard Katzen- 


meyer, president of the Arion Ciub; L. 


and Reginald Schroeder. 
twenty-six which were handed in. Of these No. 22, entitled 
‘¢Es War Einmal ”’ (‘‘Once Upon a Time’’), and composed 


by William Strauss, of this city ; ‘October 12, 1492,”’ by | 
Heinrich Zéllner; ‘*Gesang und Dichtung Hand in Hand | 
Finden Hier Auch Ein Vaterland’”’ (‘* Music and Poetry | 


Hand in Hand in America Find a Home”’), by Julius 
Smmerjnin, of Springfield, N.J., were honorably mentioned 
and will be honored by special prizes. A special meeting 
to arrange the musical program for the festival will be held 
to-morrow. 

Ovide Musin.—The Ovide Musin Concert Company will 
appear at the Booklyn Academy of Music this evening un- 
der the auspices of the Twenty-third Regiment. 

Albani.—Albani will sail for the United States on the 
Teutonic November 4. 


Beethoven String Quartet.—The Beethoven String | 


Quartet has issued its prospectus for theseason. The three 


customary concerts will be given on Thursdays, November | 
19, January 14 and March 10, in the chamber music hall in | 
The following soloists have been 
pianists ; | 
in good style, showing quite a_ technic. 


the Music Hall building. 
engaged: Ellen Hopekirk and Carl Faeltens, 
Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto, and Dr. Carl Martin, basso. 


Among the works to be performed are Beethoven’s E flat | 
| the evening. These concerts are to be continued during 


quartet, op. 127; Afanasieff’s new quartet in A minor, a 
new quartet in E flat by Bazzini, Schubert’s C major quin- 
tet, Raff's piano quintet in A minor, op. 107, and Brahms’ 
quintet in F minor. 


More Sunday Evening Concerts,—A series of Sunday | 
| new opera entitled 


concerts will be given at the Union Square Theatre under 
the direction of George W. Floyd, beginning next Sunday 
night. The artists will include Jessie Bartlett-Davis, Marie 
Stone, H. C. Barnabee, W. H. McDonald, Edwin Hoff and 
Eugene Cowles, of the Bostonians; Laura Moore, prima 
donna of the Francis Wilson Company, and Miss Dot Park- 
hurst, a violinist who has made a mark in Europe, but has 
never yet been heard in this city. 

Seidl at Castle Garden. — Mr. Seidl and his orchestra 
gave a free concert at Castle Garden last Saturday night. 
The program contained vocal solos by Miss Josephine St. 
Elmo and Rose Jellinek, a violin solo by Mr. Sam Franko 
and a piano solo by Mr. Arthur Friedheim. 

The overtures from the ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor”’ 
and ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ selections from ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’’ and Delibes’ ballet music were rendered by the 
orchestra. 

Coming Election of the Music Club.—The Music Club, 
which was organized last spring, will hold its first election 
for officers on October 31. Thus far the affairs of the club 
have been managed by an executive committee of five, but 
the membership has now grown to such proportions as to 
warrant a complete and regular organization. The club is 


He had a mag- | 


Mr. | 


| very quietly at the dockside. 
| their apartments in the Belvidere House, where rooms had 
Haberstroh, H. | been engaged for them. 
Hesse, Hilurius Pattberg, Christian Paff, William Schwab, | 
H. Schwartzschild, and the special judges B. Kaempfert | 
The cantata was selected from | 
| man societies propose during the week to give a reception 


| to the brothers Gruenfeld. 


purely social in its character, and is composed of amateurs 


and persons interested in music as well as professional 
musicians. The election will be held at the club rooms, No. 
39 West Thirty-first street, and the following is the regular 
ticket nominated: President, Anton Seidl ; corresponding 
secretary, J. F. Von der Heide; treasurer, H. Wallerstein ; 


| governors, J. A. Kamping, S. Solomon, W. J. Hall, Jesse | 


| Williams, Americo Gori, Rudolph Aronson, Richard Arnold, 
F, de Rialp, Edmund C. Stanton, Victor Herbert, A. D. 
Hubbard and E. Muldener, Jr. The club will give during 
the winter a series of receptions. Its first was given to Mr. 
Seidl on September 9, and the next will be held on October 
26, the guests being Xaver and Philip Scharwenka. 


The Casino.—In compliance with numerous 


requests 


The Janko Keyboard. 


(Translated and Compiled by Emil K. Winkler.) 
VI. 


| (\ WING to the close and awkward position of 
the hands in playing interlocked figures, many of the 
| most effective passages have to be omitted on the old key- 
board or poor imitations substituted instead. Trills in 
“octaves, tenths or chords and chromatic successions of 
chords are easily and effectively performed on the new 
key board—examples 4, 5, 6. Example 7 shows a poor imi- 
| tation of such passages used on the old keyboard. 


received from out of town patrons who are compelled to 


depart for their homes by early trains, thereby missing a 
portion of ‘*Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ Mr. Aronson has de 
cided to reverse the order of the program at the Casino for 
Beginning last Monday evening the 


” 


the next two weeks. 
performances will commence with ‘Cavalleria Rusticana 
Tyrolean ’’ will begin the second half of the entertain- 
ment. 

The New York College of Music.—The new building 
of the New York College of Music, Alexander Lambert di- 
rector, at No. 128 East Fifty-eighth street, will be opened 
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| with appropriate ceremonies on the evening of October 30. | 


An address will be made by the president of the college, 


| Mr. Everett P. Wheeler. 


The Gruenfelds. — Alfred Griinfeld, the pianist, will 
play at his first concert in the Madison Square Garden con- 
cert hall next Friday evening, the ‘‘Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue”’ of Bach, Schumann’s ‘* Symphonic Studies,”’ 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March”’ and a number of his own com- 


The Prize Cantata.—The prize of $200 for the best Ger- | positions, and Heinrich Griinfeld, the ’cello player, will be 
| heard in compositions by Rubinstein, Molique, Schumann, 


Chopin and Popper. 

The Gruenfelds Arrived.—Alfred and Heinrich Gruen- 
feld arrived on the Normannia last Sunday morning, and 
were met by their agent, Leo Goldmark, and a few friends 
They proceeded at once to 


A number of gentlemen called 
upon them during the day, but there was no demonstra- 
During the evening the famous brothers went with 
Several of the Ger- 


tion. 
Mr. Goldmark to the Lenox Lyceum. 


The Harry Pepper Ballad Concerts. 


ARDMAN HALL was crowded to its capac- 

ity on Thursday evening last by a very delighted and 
appreciative audience. The occasion was Mr. Pepper’s 
seventh (first of the season) ballad concert. He was 
ably assisted by Miss Bessie F. Talman, Mr. John C, 


H 


| Dempsey, Mr. W. W. Lowitz and Mr. Wm. E. Mulligan. 


The concert was a deserved success from beginning to 


}end. Mr. Pepper sang six ballads in beautiful style ; his 
| phrasing and delicacy of tone in some of them were simply 


| delightful. 
| praise for his persistent efforts to revive the ballad, for 


Surely Mr. Pepper is entitled to a good deal of 


what is more delightful than a charming ballad well sung? 
Nothing. 

Miss Bessie F. Talman, a young lady from Detroit, sang 
in a very pleasing manner two songs. Mr. John C. Demp- 
sey, baritone, made quite an impression with his fine voice. 
Mr. W. W. Lowitz played Liszt’s ‘* Hungarian Fantaisie’’ 
Mr. Wm. E. 


Mulligan acquitted himself nobly as the accompanist of 


the season, taking place about the middle of each month 


from now until April. 


Massenet Composing.—Massenet is at work on a 
‘*Amy Robsart,’’ the subject of 


which is drawn from Walter Scott’s novel, ‘‘ Kenilworth.’’ 


Italian opera at the Shaftesbury Theatre, London, which 
opened on Monday last, would seem to be assured if royal 
favor can guarantee such success. 
the ‘‘royal box’’ for the entire season. Lago will open 


of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 


| Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays duriug the season, with | 
a cast of which the principal artist has been selected by | 
Miss | 


Sonzogno, of Milan, the publisher of the opera. 
Musiani, who sang the part of ‘‘ Desdemona”? in Verdi's 


be the prima donna. 


nights before leaving England for the United States, but it 
is doubtful whether she will be able to accept it. 

Miss McIntyre will probably sing during Lago’s Shaftes- 
bury Theatre season in ‘Der Freischitz’’ and other 
operas. Encouraged by his success in reviving Gluck’s 
‘*Orfeo,’’? Lago is credited with the intention of producing 





another of that composer's works. 


Lago’s Season,—The success of Lago’s season of | 


The Queen has taken | 


Lago offered Albani an engagement to sing for a few | 


ad 
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The eminent advantages of the new keyboard that come 
now under consideration relate to the stretching of intervals 

| and chords and its consequences. The interval of an octave 
} on the new keyboard measures 4.68 inches against about 
| 6.43 inches on the old keyboard. It is therefore obvious 
that, if the power of stretch be the same, the hand will 
command a far greater compass of tones. A man’s hand 
| that stretches ten keys, C to E, will on the new keyboard 
stretch the seventh key beyond the octave, C to B; and a 
child’s hand which on the old keyboard can stretch six keys 
will on the new keyboard stretch an octave. The advan- 
| tages gained by the augmented power of stretching chords 
are enormous, and a long felt requirement is hereby sup- 
plied. Modern piano literature is continually aiming at 
producing new effects of harmony by means of very wide 
Many works can only be played by abnormally 
A comparison 


intervals. 
large hands, and not always even by such. 
of the harmonies of a string or vocal quartet with the 
| harmonies used for the piano proves at once the limita- 
tions a composer is subjected to in his composition for 
| the old keyboard. 
Small handsare compelled to use arpeggios instead of 
striking simultaneously the tones of a chord. In some 
| passages this does very well, but the inartistic expedient 
| of continually playing arpeggios is highly repulsive to an 
| artist of refined taste, nor is it always applicable. In cer- 
| tain passages an other expedient, the pedal, must be had 
| recourse to, which often blurs the neatness of the perform- 
ance. Still there are passages in which both expedients are 


ineffectual. For instance: 
SCHUMANN. 


o= 6 


this season of music with the first production in England | 
It will be given on | 























‘*Otello”’ throughout Italy with Tamagno and Maurel, will 


The rapid tempo of this passage leaves the player hardly 
time to strike the tenth note consecutively, which also 
| would be derogatory to the character of the passage, and 
| there is no other alternative for small hands than to play 
the passage differently, or to leave it out altogether. On 
| account of such passages many pianists are forced to 
| forego some of the brightest gems of piano literature. On 


| the new keyboard passages like the following can be 
| 
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played by small hands, which on the old keyboard could 
only be played in the way of a duet: 


= 


m. ad. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
~ ; 

Albani,—Albani was unable to fulfill her engagement 
at the recent Birmingham (England) Festival in consequence 
of having caught a severe cold in Scotland immediately 
before the commencement of the rehearsals. The Queen 
was very kind during Mrs. Albani’s illness, telegraphing 
every day for news and sending her own doctor from Bal- 
moral two or three times to visit her. Albani has now quite 
recovered and will sail on the Teutonic on November 4 
for the United States. 

The Last Loh Concert.—The last Loh concert took 
place at Sondershausen September 27, under the direction 
of Professor Schroder. 

The program was as follows: 

...Curt Herold 
Liszt 


Symphony F 
Die 
Leonore er 
Dossert in Vienna.—Frank G. Dossert’s mass in E 

be produced in Vienna at the Grand Votive 


Ideale’ 


’ Overture (3) Beethoven 





minor will 
Church. The work has made quite an impression on mu- 


sicians, and will be, so Mr. Dossert says, the first of its 


kind by an American ever produced in Austria. 

Verga Suing Sonzogno.—Verga, the librettist, is 
now suing Mascagni and Sonzogno, the publishers of ‘*Cay- 
elleria,’’ for his share of the profits arising from the per- 
formance of the opera. 

Si, Cecilia’s System.— London, October 17.—St. 
Cecilia’s ancient soothing system of healing the sick by 
The 
success of the late experiments have been indorsed by even 
the ‘* British Medical Journal,’’ which says: 

‘*So far, the virtue has been tested chiefly in cases of in- 
somnia ; and it must, we think, be admitted with decidedly 


music has had a success as marked as unexpected. 


satisfactory effect. That a whole ward full of patients 
should have been soothed to slumber by a lullaby, that 
even the medical man who watched the proceedings should 
have felt it hard to keep awake, are striking testimonies 
The results 


would doubtless have been better but for the disturbing in- 


to the soporific power of the performance. 


fluence of one or two accidents, and we congratulate 
Canon Harford and his devoted band of fellow workmen 
on the success they have achieved, hoping that they will be 
encouraged to push their musico-therapeutical conquests 
still further. 

‘The medical profession would hail with satisfaction 
anything that promised to deliver the victims of insomnia 
from the dangers and degrading thraldom of morphia, 
hloral and the whole catalogue of drowsy syrups.’’ 

Augusta Holmes,—Dispatches from Paris announce 
that the management of the Paris Opéra has accepted and 
will produce the work of Augusta Holmes, entitled ++ La 
(‘* The Black Mountain’’). It is theonly 


work of a female composer ever accepted by the manage- 


Montagne Noire ”’ 


ment of the Paris Opéra. 

Belle Bilton Retires from the Stage,—London, 
October 17.—The action for breach of contract which Sir 
\ugustus Harris, the popular manager of the Covent Gar- 


len Theatre and Drury Lane Theatre, recently brought 
against the Countess of Clancarty (formerly Belle Bilton, 
the well-known music hall singer) has been compromised. 
The countess was simply Lady Dunlo when she engaged 


her services for the coming winter season at Drury Lane. 
Since her husband came into possession of the estates and 
title of the Earl of Clancarty upon the death of his father, 
the late Earl of Clancarty, the countess has concluded that 
the stage can get along very well without her at present. 
Vailda,.—London, October 17.—Giulia Valda, one of the 
American prime donne in Europe, who has been ill for a 
long time, is quite herself again. She has signed with 
Lago to create the réle of ** Armida’ 
that name now to be done for the first time in London, and 
and 


’ 


in Gluck’s opera of 
she will sing also in ‘* Ernani,”’ ‘* Matrimonio Segreto”’ 
other operas. 

Harris’ London Season,—Covent Garden opened 
last night with Gounod’s ** Romeo et Juliette.”’ 


4A Brahms Ballet.—The ‘ Hungarian Dances,”’ 





and which made his name famous, are now going to be 
brought out at the Berlin Court Opera House as a choreo- 
graphic novelty, they having been used for music for a 
ballet, which is to precede the performances of ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana ’’ at the German capital. The idea is not 
a bad one, and is said to be finely executed by Music Direc- 
tor Hertel and Ballet Master Graeb. 

Rubinstein’s Mother Dead,.—The mother of Anton 
Rubinstein, the famous pianist and composer, recently 
died in Russia. 

Lago and Harris.—Efforts to arrange a coalition 
between Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. Lago failed at the 
last moment, owing, it is said, to the exorbitant demands 
of the latter. The result is that Italian opera will run con- 
currently at two houses, which is a good thing for the 
public and bad for the impresarios, both of whom must 
lose money. 

The Gilbert-Sullivan Copartnership —The ru- 
mors in regard to a new Sullivan and Gilbert opera must at 
present be accepted for what they are worth. Much will, no 
doubt, depend upon the success of the new Gilbert and 
Cellier opera at the Lyric; but it is, at any rate, significant 
that, although Sir Arthur Sullivan has agreed to write 
another comic opera for Mr. D’Oyly Carte, no librettist has 
yet been chosen. If the two successful partners ulti- 
mately come together again lovers of hearty and innocent 
amusement will have nothing whatever to complain of. 
—London * Figaro.”’ 

Vienna Musical Matters,—The first novelty pro- 
duced at the Vienna Opera House was ‘‘Les Amants de 
Terruel,’’ opera, by Mr. Breton, given on the 4th inst., the 
birthday of the Emperor. Johann Strauss will make his first 
appearance as an operatic composer on the 19th prox., ina 
work called ‘‘Le Chevalier Paxmann.’’ Preparations on a 
large scale are being made for the performance in Decem- 
ber Of a cycle of Mozart’s works, which, besides ‘* Don 
Juan” and the ‘Zauberfléte,’’ will include some of his 
lesser known works. After these events Massenet’s new 
compositions will be taken in hand, viz., the opera ‘* Wer- 
ther’’ and the ballet ‘‘ Le Carillon.” 


Anent Verdi’s “ Fatstaff.’’—As usual, when a new 
opera by a prominent composer is expected, many conflict- 
ing statements are being circulated regarding Verdi’s ‘ Fal- 
staff.’”’ It should be said at once that the work is by no 
means as yet nearly complete, and indeed only one act has 
definitely been finished. The Italian papers, nevertheless, 
are giving not only what they allege to be complete details 
of the work, but also the names of individual members of 
the cast who are supposed to have been chosen by Verdi. 
Strange things occasionally happen in foreign opera houses, 
but it is absurd to suppose that experienced musicians like 
Boito and Verdi would gravely put forward an opera which 
contains important parts for five prime donne, three lead- 
ing tenors, two prominent baritones (including the part of 
‘* Falstaff,’’ which will be played by Mr. Maurel) anda 
bass, Mr. Nanetti. There may, however, be more truth in 
the statement that the work is in four acts and contains no 
overture, and, except as to a small number, no part for the 
chorus. Choruses are not absolutely required in comic 
operas of this sort, but the utility of compelling a manager 
to engage a choir for the sake of one unimportant chorus 
is not exactly clear. The whole story is, in somewhat 
wholesale fashion, now contradicted by ‘‘ La Gazetta Mu- 
sicale,’’ the official organ of Messrs. Ricordi, Verdi’s pub- 
lishers.—London ‘ Figaro.”’ 

Rubinstein’s Latest,—Rubinstein’s new opera, ‘‘ The 
Gipsies,’’ is reported as nearly completed. The libretto is 
drawn from a Russian poem of the same title. The work 
will probably be translated into German and will be 
brought out first at one of the more prominent opera 
houses of Germany. 


Rubinstein in Dresden. 

LEFT St. Petersburg laden with packages 

and greetings for Anton Rubinstein, and even when 
standing at the window of my sleeping car two minutes 
before the train started strangers came up to me and 
begged me to say ‘‘this’’ and ‘‘this’’ and ‘‘that’’ to the 
great maestro till at length I became very nearly wearied. 
However, I managed to get off, leaving sacred promises 
scattered as thick as leaves in Vallambrosa behind me, and 
on arrival in Berlin I just waited a few hours in order to 
callon the manager, whom I found up to hiseyesin business, 
arranging concerts for every day without exception be- 
tween this and April next for his unwieldy family of ar- 
tists, and this over I started the same evening for Dresden. 
Now, were I one of the rampant admirers of the great 
artist I suppose I shouldn’t have waited to remove the dust 
from my traveling clothes nor the smoke smuts from my 
face till I had rushed off to his lodgings ; but I know Rubin- 
stein better and respect his methodical ways ; so I not only 
waited to relieve myself of my travel stains, but I had supper 
and slept. I even dressed leisurely next morning, took a 


stroll about the town, paid my respects to Raphael’s glo- 
rious Madonna, dined, and then only bent my steps in the 
direction of Pension Mosle, where Rubinstein is staying. 





which Brahms did not compose but arranged for piano, 


All this I did because I knew Rubinstein would be com- 





posing all the morning, and after the German early dinner 
would be smoking his cigarettes in idleness. Greetings 
over I commenced to relieve myself of the messages con- 
fided to my care; but Anton Gregorewitch stopped me 
half way with a laugh and wave of his hand. ‘Oh, 
enough! Just look at that,’’ he said, pointing to a heap of 
letters, some of which were later handed over to me to 
answer. ‘I know all you have to say; everything goes 
wrong in St. Petersburg without me. But that doesn’t 
matter; I stay here for a few weeks longer, and then— 
well, unless I die—to Paris.’’ 

Rubinstein seemed in excellent health. On his writing 
table a huge packet of manuscript lay, which I recognized 
as the continuation of ‘* Moses,’’ and he expressed himself 
well pleased with life in Dresden. He is now busy organ- 
izing a tour for his pupil, Sophie Posnansky, who is with 
him, and while we were talking she came in, and I im- 
mediately commenced to give her numerous remembrances 
and good wishes sent from friends in Russia. Of course, 
| the conversation drifted to Russian subjects, all thecurrent 
| news and the doings of the musical world ; then Rubinstein 
got up and dismissed us both, telling us to return in the 
evening at 6:30 o’clock, when we three would go to the 
Hof-Theatre to hear ‘‘ Richard IIL,” and afterward have 
supper together at the Europaescher Hof. 

Next day I took leave of Rubinstein for a short time, but 
before leaving we had a long talk, and, among many inter- 
esting things, he told me that he has nearly decided to go 
to New York next season ; that he is awaiting the coming 
out of his new book, ‘* Talks About Music,’’ with anxiety, 
as he has spoken out about European music and musicians 
with more freedom than policy, and fears he must have to 
fly to some uninhabited land to escape the wrath he knows 
he must arouse, and finally, unless the French boycott him 
for his attacks on them, he hopes soon to be in Paris, and 
he is looking forward with pleasure to his stay there. 
Then he gave me various greetings for his friends in Lon- 
don and Paris, wished me a happy journey and a speedy 
‘‘auf Wiedersehn,”’ and with a hearty hand shake we parted. 

ALEXANDER MCARTHUR. 

DRESDEN, EUROPAESCHER Hor, October 7. 





Home Again. 
T feels good after an absence of three months 
and three weeks to be back again in the old chair and 
at the old desk. It feels good to see the faces of your 
many friends ; to have them cordially grasp your hand, to 
have them inquire after your health and to hear them cor- 
roborate what you experience yourself: that you look 
hearty and in good spirits; that the rest and change of air 
seem to have done you worlds of good and that you ap- 
pear fit and ready for your share of work in one of the 
busiest, if not the very busiest, of musical seasons New York 
has ever witnessed. These and similar reflections made 
last week enjoyable and lend tone and encouragement to 
the not always over agreeable life of a music critic. 

The last days of the writer’s stay in Europe were quite 
taken up with musical matters of interest, which he may 
sum up here in as few words as possible. At Cologne he 
saw and heard our old friend, Miss Sophie Traubmann, who 
made considerable of a success in the part of ‘*Sulamith”’ 
in Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,’’ in which she was heard 
to less advantage at the much larger Metropolitan Opera 
House here a season or two ago, The Cologne Opera 
House auditorium suits her vocal capacity much better, 
and moreover her organ seemed improved, no less than her 
always somewhat stiff and artificial acting. Miss Traub- 
mann vouchsafed the information that she, at the end of 
the present season, will leave Cologne for Hamburg, under 
a three years’ contract at a nice figure which she is said to 
have concluded with that shrewdest of all managers, old 
Pollini. The news will no doubt be a welcome one to Miss 
Traubmann’s many friends on this side of the Atlantic. 

At Cologne | finally saw and enjoyed the now done to 
death ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’? Fear not, dear reader! 
I shall not weary you with a repetition of what you have 
read of late ad mauseam and in all papers of the world, viz., 
a synopsis or a criticism of this success of the day. My 
idea of it can be gathered in the one sentence: It seems to 
me the most promising op. 1 I ever heard, but it is never- 
theless only a promise, not a complete art work. It is re- 
plete with the manifestations of musical and dramatic 
talent of a rich but not of a pure or of the loftiest order ; 
and coarseness, crudity and a hankering after the effect 
for itself and the commonplace must first be purged from 
the fertile mind of Mascagni before he becomes, what he 
seems really destined to be, a truly great operatic com- 
poser. 

Nowhere can the truth of this assertion be better tested 
than in the little ‘‘ intermezzo sinfonico’”’ from the opera 
which is now on its successful journey over the entire 
civilized world. According to my idea this bagatelle owes 
its chief success to the exceptional place it occupies in the 
work itself. After a highly dramatic scene, replete with 
passion, and in which everybody imagines that the musical 
and dramatic climax has been reached, the stage remains 
empty for a few minutes, and instead of anything terrible 





as expected happening, this soft, sweet melody arises from 














the orchestra. Thesharp contrast, the pungent anti-climax 
is the chief source of the overwhelming effectiveness of this 
little orchestral episode, which, as a musical composition 
pur et simple lacks, in my estimation, both originality and 
power. 


Two days after the operatic performance I heard the same | 
| the greatest hilarity prevailed. 


excerpt played in concert at the Instrumental Verein in Aix- 
la-Chapelle and, while at Cologne it was loudly applauded, 
on this occasion it fell nearly flat. It was contained in 
the following program and bracketed with the writer’s 
‘*Elevation’’ which met with a far better reception, but 
this, no doubt, was partially due to local patriotism : 
Symphony in D major No. 2 Beethoven 
Andante and march from “ Leonore"’ symphony 
Symphonic intermezzo from ** Cavalleria Rusticana’’....... 
* Elevation,” for orchestra and organ.................... 
Overture, “ Euryanthe”’ a 

I give this program in ful 
kind of concerts you can enjoy in a good provincial town in 


....Mascagni 
...Floersheim 


price. 


thus amounts to about sixty or sixty-five performers. 
now conducted by Musikdirector Eberhard Schwickerath, 


who also conducts the six great subscription concerts | 


which are given during the winter season by the chorus 


classic as well as romantic, modern and contemporaneous, 


and as these concerts are given every Tuesday of the year | 


except during the hot summer months, it will be seen that, 
never missing one of them from my eighth to my seventeenth 


year, and at an age when mind and memory are most | 


easily impressed, I enjoyed an advantage in musical educa- 
tion which not many of my American confréres can boast of. 


very day of the suicide of Boulanger. 


depot straight to the Grand Opera House to hear ‘‘ Lohen.- | 


grin’’ and afterward on the boulevards I failed to notice 
anything about the event, no extras having been peddled 
around, as they undoubtedly were in New York, and in 
point of fact I got to know Boulanger’s end only the next 
morning when I read the papers. 
Academy of Music, as the Paris Grand Opera House is 
named, everything was as quiet and peaceful as if ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin’”’ had been composed by Gounod instead of Wagner, and 


as if such a thing as a demonstration against its perform. | 


ance, instigated by a lot of crazy Boulangists and some 
rabble, had never been known toexist. Inside of this most 
beautiful of all the opera houses of the world the most care- 
ful attention, alternating with the most enthusiastic out- 


bursts of applause, prevailed ; in fact I have never seen a | 
Metropolitan Opera House audience with all its assumed | 
Wagner culture as raptly listening as the large Paris au- | 
| singing, 


dience for whom ‘Lohengrin ’’ must at this late day have 
come like a revelation. 

As for the performance I must say that it somewhat, but 
only slightly, disappointed me. Those two most important 
factors, the chorus and orchestra, were indeed in magnifi- 
cent trim, and Lamoureux handled them like the skillful 
conductor he is known to be. His conception, however, 
was at times remarkably outof gear. The Vorsfie/, for in- 
stance, he dragged unmercifully. and strove for dynamic 
effects which I deemed inartistic. 


steady crescendo, and an equally even, but somewhat steeper 
decrescendo, with the dynamic climax on the first beat of the 


cymbals. As Lamoureux conducted it, it assumed to my 


mental eye about the following dynamic shape 


Tue Musica Courter’s Paris correspondent in his review of | 


the premiére also mentions the fine showing the male chorus 
made, but he does not seem to have noticed that ac- 
curacy was in many cases attained at the expense of speed. 
Take for instance that most interesting and exciting of all 
choruses that accompanies the arrival of the hero drawn 
by hisswan. I have never heard it sung as accurately as 
it was at the Paris Grand Opera, but I also never heard it 
so slowly and so tamely, There are things in Wagner’s 
scores which were not written to be performed accurately, 
but to be given effectively ; in fact, some of them, like, for 
instance, the violin figure in the ‘‘ Walkirenritt,’’ could not 
be performed technically correct, even if the whole orches- 
tra consisted of virtuosi. 

In the matter of soloists I was somewhat in bad luck, 
as Van Dyck, the ideal ‘ Parsifal,’’ and who is certainly 
also a great ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ was indisposed, and the part 
was taken by a Mr. Affre, who was simply affreux. 
Rose Caron has the part of ‘‘ Elsa’ at her fingers’ ends, 
both vocally and dramatically. She is evidently a fine 
and poetical artist, but her voice has lost all velvety qual- 
ity and sounds threadbare and worn out. Delmas as 
*« King ’’ is very good ; Renaud as ‘“‘ Telramund ”’ rather 
conventional and by no means remarkable for vocal 
strength. The ‘ Ortrud ’”’ of Fiérens was older in voice 
and appearance than ‘‘ Telramund’s ’’ artful wife may be 
supposed to have been imagined by Wagner. The ‘ Her- 


| & Hartel, have already done so. 


and orchestra of the city. As the programs are made up | “ ‘ ; 
| plating concerted action, but the French publishers are 


from the best works of the entire orchestral literature, | > ‘ 
| not quite up to it yet. 


I arrived in Paris on my way back to New York on the | right, or has done so already, in his own name. 


Going from the | 


Around the National | 


| enthusiastic audience. 


To me the ‘'Lohen- | 
grin’’ prelude has, if I may be allowed to say so, a dyna- | 


mic form, thus, Sain" It consists of one perfect and 





ald ’’ was as poor as the Paris edition of the New York | 
journal by that name. 
At the ‘Bouffes’’ I saw Audran’s operetta, ‘Miss | 
Helyett,’’ which has been having one of the longest runs | 
ever experienced by a work produced in the French capital, | 
and the end seems not yet. The house was crowded and | 
‘*Miss Helyett,’’ both 
music and the libretto, is the most amusing ofall of Au- 
dran’s operettas, but it is so Frenchy, not to say naughty, 
that it could not, even if a translation were possible, be 
given here in its original version without interference of | 
our coy and moral Cleopatra (beg pardon, Anthony!) Com- | 
stock. Of the performers at the ‘ Bouffes’’ Miss Du- 
hamel in the title part is the most charming little soubrette 
l ever saw on any stage, and I must say the whole thing is 


| really capitally given. 


My last day in Europe I devoted to the Paris music pub- 
lishers, and I saw nearly all of them—Richault, Durand, 


Germany at least once a week and at a very reasonable | Heugel, Choudens, Leduc, Maquet, Gruz, Gregh and a few 
The Instrumental Verein comprises the town others. I found them, of course, most interested in the in- | 
orchestra and most of the good amateurs of the city, and | 


It is | 


ternational copyright law question. However, they seem 
neither to have as much understanding of the matter nor as 
much readiness to act as the English publishers, who are | 
already availing themselves of the benefits of the new law. 
The Germans are on the point of following, or, like Breitkopf 
They are now contem- 


One reason for this may be that G. 
Schirmer, Esq., of New York, was in Paris early in the 
spring and explained to them the meaning of the new law 
according to Ais interpretation, viz., that music has to be 
printed on this side of the Atlantic in order to secure copy- 
right here. He succeeded in getting the important novel- 
ties of Richault and Durand-Schoénewerk, which he will copy- 
You must 
rise earlier in the morning to get ahead of G. Schirmer, Esq., 
of New York, than is in the habit of doing. 
Yours truly, OrTo FLOERSHEIM. 


Seidl Sunday Concert. 
HE first of the series of Sunday evening 
popular concerts by the Seid! Orchestra was given last 


Sunday night at the Lenox Lyceum before a large and most 


The soloists were Mrs. Emy Fursch- 
Madi, a great favorite with metropolitan audiences, and a 
new comer, Miss Leonora von Stosch, a violinist hailing 


| from Washington. 


Mrs. Fursch-Madi, who has been on the Continent for sev- 
eral seasons, received a warm welcome and sang with her 
Her first selection 

She is one of the 


usual dramatic force and heroic style. 
was Beethoven’s glorious ‘* Ah, perfido.’’ 
few singers left to us who command the grand manner in 
and her delivery of Beethoven’s impassioned 
phrases Sunday night was artistic and noble and she well won 
the dravas at the close of the trying aria. Later in the 
evening Mrs. Fursch-Madi sang the air from Saint-Saens’ 
*¢ Samson and Delilah,” her old cheval de bataille. 

Miss von Stosch, who is a prize winner from the Brussels 
Conservatory, played Sarasate’s familiar ‘* Gipsy Dances,”’ 
and instantly placed herself on good footing with the au- 
dience, for this comely, graceful girl has talent unques- 
tionably. Despite the slip up on the first run in the intro- 
duction to the dances, she made her point with all the 
assurance of a veteran. Repose is a most delightful 
element in her playing, which is dainty throughout and 
musical. 

Her tone is small, but pure and sympathetic ; her bowing 
shows her training in the Belgian school, while her left hand 


| work is clean and agile; indeed, her technic is most remark- 


ably clear for so young an artist. When she gets more | 
experience her nerves will not play tricks with her intona- | 
tion, notable in her trill in the Sarasate arrangement of the 
Chopin E flat nocturne, which she had to play in response 
to an overwhelming recall. She is a most promising young | 
artist. 

The orchestra under Anton Seidl played Berlioz’s roman- 
tic overture, ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini’’ and some ‘Siegfried ”’ 
numbers, in the first of which, the ‘‘forest scene,’’ the 
French horn got tangled up with the acoustics of the build. | 
ing, and smaller numbers by Czibulka, Griinfeld and from 
‘«Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ The Grinfeld number was played | 
in honor of the composer, Alfred Griinfeld, who, with his 
brother, was in the audience. Emil Fischer will be the | 
soloist next Sunday night at the second concert. 








Mozart and the *‘ Musical Times.’’—A special 
number of the London monthly, ‘‘ Musical Times,’ will be 
published on December 5, in commemoration of the Mozart 
centenary. The number will contain a portrait of Mozart, 
etched by Prof. Hubert Herkomer, several other illustra. | 


tions and a special memoir written by Mr. C. Bennett. 


From Operettas to Opera.—Richard Genée, the | 
composer of several bright operettas, has just finished a | 
grand opera in three acts, entitled ‘‘ Margit,’’ the subject 
of which has been drawn by Joseph Brak from a drama by | 


] Ibsen. 
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Unsolicited and Sincere. 
158 Jerrerson AVENUE, t 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October 15, 1891. 


Blumenberg and Floersheim, Editors Musical Courier ; 

Permit me, as a constant reader of your valu- 
able paper, to congratulate you on this week’s issue in par- 
ticular. No person at all interested in the progress of mu- 
sic or desirous of knowing what is going on in the musical 
world should fail to read it. Sincerely yours, 

W. H. PARKER, Jr. 


From a Little New Broom in Chicago. 
Cuicaco, 3625 Forest avenue, October 12. 
ERE we are again, dear readers of THE MUSICAL 
In the city of Grant 
now don't get 


‘é 

Courier,” as the bump said to the head 
memorials (completed) and world’s fairs (not muddled) 
mad, New York !—spilt milk must be lapped up, and “‘what one has not got 
in one’s head one must make up with one's legs ."’ This place is deter- 
mined to be first in art and first in trade and first in everything that’s 
thought, played or made, and I believe that Chicago has the grit to back 
Thomas and the Chicago orchestra at the Auditorium, as she had to se- 
cure the “ Columbian.” 

The advance sale of seats has been magnificent, and the opening pro- 
gram for next Friday matinée and Saturday night is attractive. Great as 
my admiration for Joseffy as a pianist, however, it seems to me that, as 
this Chicago orchestra was made possible by Chicago's liberality, Mr 
Thomas might have given some Chicago artist the honor of opening the 
ball. All welcome to Rafael, notwithstanding, with his admirable choice 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto. 

The C minor symphony of Beethoven as the Aséce 
wise, as it is well known and popular. I presume Mr. Thomas will also 
interlard some popular and children’s concerts during the season. Chica- 
go’s youth must be enticed if the orchestra is to prove a permanent suc- 
Mr. Thomas does not overestimate Chicago ; he says that the West 


de résistance is also 


cess. 


| is the young student with enthusiasm and zeal inspiring it, the East the 


finished scholar. He intends calmly and legitimately to pursue a policy 
of steady and conservative art education without any great “ how d’yedo.”’ 

His orchestra maintains the same proportions and retains many of its 
leading lights and is now steadily rehearsing. 

Your correspondent has presented his credentials and will chronicle the 
events in the musical world of Chicago with impartial veracity and ex- 
actitude ; I may also add, with due courtesy to all alike. 

We have had two weeks of opera from the Minnie Hauk Company, 
which has been anything but satisfactory, the only redeeming features 
being Montariol, who is an artist; Tremelli, Del Puente and Hauk her- 
self, who holds her fame on the strength of her old ** Carmen"’ success, 
and it seems to me only upon this. I personally far prefer the ** Carmen" 
of De Lussan to that of Hauk, for it is much more artistic (vocally) and 
much less vulgar. I echo the opinion of all local critics in saying that the 
chorus and orchestra have been wretched. The “ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
of Mascagni, as given by them, has been their drawing card, and, in spite 
of the strongly reminiscent qualities of that operatic torso, one must per- 
chance expect greater things from the composer. What with Sgambati, 
Bofto and Mascagni, the Italian school is not in a bad way. Is Bolto, by 
the way, going to degenerate into a mere librettist hack or is he going to 
show renewed activity as a music dramatist ? 

Dvorak’s strongly deprecatory opinion of the young Italian's work has 
surprised many, but in some respects was to be expected, as he has not 
It contains, moreover, some truth. The new 


the dramatic sympathy. 
by Darmont,a member of Bernhardt’s 


drama of * Pauline Blanchard,” 
company, and the latest and (here) greatest success of that artist, bears 
many points in common with Mascagni’s work, and treats the material in- 
volved with the same direct and drastic simplicity. Here I might men- 
tion that the management of Bernhardt, in strong contrast to that of the 
Hauk company, treated your critic with great kindness and courtesy. I 
quote one paragraph from a local article on Bernhardt as a strong compli- 
ment to our art: 

**No pen, no brush could ever quite express the magic passion breath 
that warms and vitalizes Bernhardt’s exquisite talent. Music seem to me 
the only phase of art wherein all her power could be marvelously intoned 
in colors that appeal soulfuliy without material suggestion. Rossini, 
Wagner, Chopin, might picture in divine melodies the swift tumuit of 
emotion quickening a soul to changeful moods of fiery softness, sublime 
glory or satanic fury. It seems to me no allegory from the inspired hand 
of Raphael, Van Dyck or Rubens could paint that subtle something music 
alone might utter.” 

A most uncomfortable feature of the Hauk performances was the extra- 
ordinarily polyglot rendition of the text ; as a critic put it, ‘* the company 
could only understand each other through the medium of the music, the 
only real, original and genuine Volaptik.’’ Such ridiculous hashes are to 
be condemned by every right minded authority. 

The prices of the symphony concerts are: Matinées, 25 cents to $1; 
Saturday evenings, 25 cents to $1.50, and certainly at these figures even the 
most economically inclined can indulge in the musical feast. 

I was pleased to see the well merited notice of my old friend F. H. Tor- 
rington in your last issue. Toronto, with itstwo magnificent colleges of 
music under him and Edward Fisher, is certainly ahead of such places as 
Philadelphia, which has awakened with the first American production of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ from a Rip Van Winkle-like slumber. 

Now Chicago knows full well her exact position and standing in the 
musical gamut and she intends putting in great work to make her musi- 
cally worthy of the world’s fair. I understand that Thomas’ plans for the 
world's fair music will soon be presented. Tomlins and others have immense 


| choruses in training. Itis intended to induce many of the leading choirs and 


choral organizations of Europe to compete ina great ‘** Eisteddfod,”’ and 
some have already signified their intention of being present. 

We may expect some notable musica! happenings. 

Now is the time for our American composers to present national anthems 
for the occasion, as we certainly need some stirring national tunes of 
merit (musically and artistically speaking) to present to the great world. 

Chicago may not have a Dvorak or Scharwenka at the head of her schools; 


| she may not have a great New England Conservatory or Metropolitan 


Opera ; she may not have the dozen and one great choral organizations of 
Boston; she may not have Seidl or Carnegie Hall; but she has half a dozen 
conservatories doing good work, an Auditorium, unequaled in America 


for great orchestra, an ambition that is heaven storming and a determined 
| resolve that goes far in the fury of its divine beat to make up for the com- 


parative lack of more mature art life and experience and the East had in 
truth best guard its laurels with jealous care, for the Windy City will ac- 
complish more in art during the next three years than she has in the last 
ten, and circumstances are all in her favor. 

Chicagoans were not surprised to hear that the Cincinnati May festivals 
are no more, for it was evident that the old hold on the mass of voices of 
the city was gone and that the directorate no longer shared the confidence 
of the public. Oh, the amount of badgering and objecting Thomas had 
to submit (or rather not submit) to at the last festival was heartrending ! 

The next great festival will be in Chicago beyond a doubt, and one of 
the best ideas would be to induce many of the greatest musicians to come 
to the world's fair to play and direct their own works. This would give 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








the proceedings a truly world wide interest. The greatest bands of the 
world will undoubtedly be present. 

You have your “A. C. C. A.”"—"* American Composers’ Choral Asso- 
Chicago now has a modest organization, ** The 
American Music Society,” Grant Gleason at the helm, with others. Its 
object is the promotion and cultivation of true American musicians and 
music. Weare to have this season, in addition to the Jacobsohn String 
Quartet, the Chicago String Quartet Club, Ludwig Marum, Herman 
Braun, Otto Schmidt and Ferd, Hess, of the Thomas Orchestra, and they 
will give five concerts during the season. 

Matthews has begun his lectures, Dr. C. B. Murdock will lecture on 
‘The Physiology of the Voice in Song and Speech.” 

Harrison M. Wild has begun his popular organ recitals. Chicago's 
admirable amateur orchestra, with upward of sixty active members, is 


ciation ’’--in New York. 


hard at work, The usual complement of conservatory, college and school 


{ music faculty concerts are booked, and altogether a very active and 
progressive season may be expected. 


The “Inter-Ocean" says: **W. Waugh Lauder, J. Alian Whyte, J 


Allan Preisch and F. Wight Newmann, a curious quartet, have a hand in | 


the management of local musical affairs this season,”’ I may add that 
W. Waugh Lauder, as critical correspondent of Tuk Musicat Covrigr, 
will be curious enough to know and find out all that is going Jon$and let 
your readers know all about it. 

Your “‘curious"’ correspondent is somewhat battered after his first 
recital and somewhat in the predicament of the vocalist of whom one critic 
said; *‘ She has a magnificent voice but no training ;"’ and another : *‘ She 
has enjoyed magnificent training but has no voice.’’ He will again be 
shot at on October 22, when he will give his second recital, with such 
works as the great Liszt B minor sonata and Tausig’s * Zigeunerweisen.”’ 
In closing allow me to say that in Mr. Milward Adams’ office is to be 
found one of the most interesting collections of artists’ photographs with 











autographs on this continent. More anon from your “ curious’? new 
broom in Chicago. H. Wavcu Lauper, 
German Liederkranz Program. 
WINTER SEASON 1891-2. 
October 24.—Saturday—Social evening for ladies and gentlemen. 
November 29.—Sunday—Grand concert, with orchestra, at music hall, 


Fifty-seventh street and Seventh avenue. 
Social evening for gentlemen. 
New Year's Eve, soirée dansante. 
1892. 
January 9.—Saturday—Social evening for ladies and gentlemen and cele 
bration of the forty-fifth anniversary of the society. 
February 14.—Sunday-—Second concert, with orchestra. 
Saturday—Fancy dress soirée dansante. 
Social evening for gentlemen. 


December 12 
December 31 


Saturday 
Thursday 


February 27 
March 19.—Saturday 


April 2.—Saturday—Calico hop. 

April 2 Sunday—Third concert, with orchestra. 

May 8.—Sunday—Children's festival. 

May 21.—Saturday— Social evening for ladies and gentlemen. 


Non-members may attend the concert which takes place at Music Hall 
on Sunday, November 29, by purchasing admission tickets. 
All the above mentioned entertainments take place at Liederkranz Hall, 
and are exclusively for members and their ladies. 
New York, October 7, 1891. 
By order of the society. 


G. A. Evurina, Secretary. 








Atlanta Music. 
AST, Thursday Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld, our leading 

solo violinist, of Atlanta and the South in general, gave his first 
concert this season at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, and was assisted by Mrs. Eva 
There was a 
large and appreciative audience in attendance, and Mr. Blumenfeld, of 


Cuckler-Daniel, soprano, and Mr. Henry Howell, piano. 


course, was the object of interest. 
The following was the program rendered : 


Piano solo, Polonaise in C sharp minor..... . Chopin 
Mr. Henry Howell. 
Violin solo, Concerto No. 1 ; , vabeseces Beriot 
Nr. Natorp Blumenfeld. 
Soprano solo, * Bel Raggio,” trom ** Semiramide "’ Rossini 
Mrs. Eva Cuckler-Daniel. 
Violin solo, Concerto in E minor. : paisdaste Mendelssohn 
Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld. 
Piano solo, ** Fairy Tale"’...... , ; Raff 
Mr. Henry Howell. 
Violin solo, Grand Fantaisie Militaire...... Leonard 
Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld. 
Soprano solo \** Dear Heart”. 3 se -+ +e, Mattei 
i** My Lady's Bower i .Hope Temple 
Mrs. Eva Cuckler-Daniel. 
Violin solo | Air on G string .Bach-Wilhelmj 


| Airs Russes .. Wieniawski 


Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld. 


Mr. Blumenfeld acquitted himself admirably in the lengthy, exhaustive | 


ind difficult solos, and at once impressed everyone that he is an artist of 

the first rank, who is endowed with pure, poetic sentiment and a marvel- 
technic 

Mr 

earness of conception, perfect execution and with vastly more true feel- 

ng than is found in the playing of a majority of more famous artists. The 

» On the program were equally 


ther so as well interpreted as the con- 


certo, and the audience was aroused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm 


Mr. Blumenfeld fairly won and well deserved the great storm of applause 
that rewarded his efforts, and the general desire of those who attended is 
hat they may have the opportunity of hearing him often during this 
sea r 
Mrs. Cuckler-Daniel, who sang the vocal numbers, is gifted with a 
ghly pleasing presence, which contributes to the enjoyment afforded by | 
her singing. Mr. Howell played his solos and accompaniments in a most 
reditable way, showing good practice FuGuerto 


Mir. Sternberg Defended. 


Erie,Pa., October 17, 1891 


next issue. I merely wish to say a few words in regard to 


Y' | 
your 


¢ sentence in last Courit ‘Constantin Sternberg lowered the stand- 
ard of the profession by publishing a humbug circular.” 

Ido not know the circular in question, but as you stated that he is not 
responsible for it I am satisfied that you are right. I am, however, a 
friend of Mr, Constantin Sternberg, and as such I wish to express my pro- 
found indignation at the mere idea of seeing a ‘* lowering of the stand- 
ard and the name of “* Constantin Sternberg "’ in juxtaposition. Is it 

ecessary to point out what Sternberg has done for music in this coun- 
ry What the popularity of such names as Scharwenka, Moszkowski, 
Rheinberger, Grieg (not to mention Bach and Beethoven) owes him in 

ry That he has identified himself with the musical interest 





nd f this country as no other foreign born pianist whom I 


progress 
uid recall at present? That he has received distinction in this country 
such as only few musicians can chronicle ? 


joever his assailant may be he lays himself open to serious censure 





Blumenfeld played the beautiful concerto by Mendelssohn with | 


will greatly oblige me by inserting these lines in | 





| both as an artist and as a man by his injustice and rudeness. His letter is 
headed “ Phila,”’ and that suggests a clue to the thinking reader ; he re- 
sides in the same city, then, where Sternberg lives ? 
individual who perpetrated this injustice and at the same time violated 
the laws of professional courtesy so rudely. Is he an American? I should 
be sorry to hear it. This may explain the injustice, but not the dis- 
courtesy. 

The trouble seems to be that my esteemed friend Sternberg is one of 
those pianists who really do play ; one of those composers who do write ; 
one of those lecturers who really do lecture ; one of those conductors who 
show that they really cam conduct (as he recently did when he conducted 
** Masaniello ” and ** Aida’ at sight without rehearsal or time for prepara- 
| tion); that he isateacher who ¢eaches and whose pupils turn out to be 

useful members of the profession. 
| and base my claim upon your own kind criticism of my writings. Besides 

Ihave heard men like Dr. Wm. Mason, Theodore Thomas, Joseffy and 
| many of the foremost artists in this country express themselvés about 
Constantin Sternberg with the greatest respect, both as to the artist and 
the gentleman, so that I can confine myself to merely reiterating their 
| opinions, and I offer this word of defense with the firm belief that I am 
| only voicing the sentiments of all the innumerable friends of that dis- 
tinguished artist and gentleman, Mr. Constantin Sternberg. 

Yours very truly, G. W. Hunt. 


[A Mr. Martinus Van Gelder used the word ‘‘ humbug.’’— 
Eps, Musical. CourIER.] 








Louisville Notes. 


Louisvitie, Ky., October 15, 1891. 
HE first concert of the season was given last night by 
Miss Marie Decca, 

Of course there have been the usual number of benefits for home inca- 
pacity (** talent,’’ as newspapers call it) and other charities, but they don't 
| count when speaking of music, because music has no part in these mutual 
| admiration shows, which handicap music and are nuisances of the first rank. 

Home talent sings. A favored belle anxious to display herself (any- 
| thing to get before the public, even if it should be required of her to do 


the skirt dance and show the color of her ‘** honi soit,”” &c.), some foseur | 


| whose mental and vocal education are equally lacking, Miss Affenwelt 
Esel dawdles out to the footlights, raises her eyes and chin to the ceiling, 
| and yelps, or as is now becoming the fashion in musical circles here, she 
| softly gurgles with fixed larynx and mouth forcibly puckered into an 
**O,” looking serious enough to be chief mourner at a funeral even if she 

sings the English of ‘* O luce di quest ‘anima.’’ It was therefore a treat 
to hear carefully cultured voices and to listen toa style of vocalization 
never attained, but often attempted, by Louisville self constituted prime 
donne. 

About one hundred people, mostly strangers in town, attended this 
| charming concert, not even a representative Louisville audience! There 
| never is when anything of real merit appears. Louisvillians know too 
| little of the musical celebrities now in the professional world, but when 
an opera troupe with one or two last century’s names is announced, and 
advertises a skirt dancer or amazon march, the theatres are packed. 
People here turn things upside down—feet and legs are above voice and 
brains in their estimation, and the daily journals give columns of praise to 
the former, ignoring, perhaps because ignorant of, all that constitutes 


vocal art. 

The standard of vocal art is kept so low in our city by the injudicious 
praise the journals give mediocrity that it is a wonder anything good ever 
has a hearing. 

For years certain musical people whose boast is that they never took a 

lesson in their lives have posed as first-class artists. Journals have an- 
nounced that church choirs in neighboring cities offer these singers $2, 
a year to sing for them on Sundays ; that impresarios besiege them to con- 
descend to appear in opera; but home ties are too strong, they cannot 
leave their home. “ Bosh,” of course, but all this is religiously believed 
by our citizens, so when these fosexrs appear in public their attempts to 
sing are lauded to the skies. If Octavia criticise them justly they imme- 
diately whimper of unkindness, they acknowledge themselves amateurs, 
plead their poverty, and only sing because they need bread and butter, &c., 
ad infinitum, Of course the critic who dares venture speak the truth in 
the cause of music is at once frowned down and slandered—humbug reigns 
triumphant and “‘ charity "’ covers and applauds musical incapacity. 

Miss Decca, notwithstanding a severe cold, sang exquisitely. In listening 
to her it is gratifying to remember that her first and perhaps most conscien- 
tious teacher was ** Papa Everest "’ (as his pet pupils were allowed to call 
him), of Philadelphia. He was not educated to becomea vocal teacher—he 
was an organist on Sunday and a watchmaker on week days—but intense 
love of music and serious, earnest study of the delicate vocal organs led 
him into the discovery of a way to form and to produce tone in the method 
required, but not taught systematically, by the distinguished teachers of 
Europe. Cornelius Everest made no pretension; he did his work unos- 
| tentatiously and well, and, like all true geniuses, was not widely known 
| or recognized by mere newspaper heralded vocal teachers, not one of 
whom possessed his peculiar genius for voice placing, however well they 
might teach * songs” and “* stage style.” 

Traces of his bird-like tone production and natural ease in singing re- 
main in Miss Decca’s method with the brilliancy of her Marchesi school 
of vocalization. It is an education to teachers and pupils to hear her, for 
she knows how to illustrate ** bel canto.” 

Mr. N. B. Turpin, the baritone, won well deserved applause ; his 
method is admirable, and he sings like an artist and a gentleman. The 
| two titles ought always to go together in the professsonal world, but they 
don't ; more’s the pity, for it gives outsiders the right to air their observa- 
tions on the subject of ‘* music and morals.”’ 
| ‘Adolf Hahn,” the violinist, German in name, Italian in appearance 
| and Hungarian in talent, played charmingly, although the wretchedly 
| 


“ 


small audience was enough to palsy the talent of a much older artist than 
this handsome boy of eighteen. 

| Accompanists are generally overlooked, and so they often deserve to be 
| for their obtrusiveness and personal vanity, but it was a pleasure to see 
and listen to Miss Evelyn Ellis, a modest, capable young lady, who upheld 
| the artists with a musicianly sympathetic tone worthy of imitation by the 
| dress coated, white necktied, obligato watch chained gentlemen who make 
| up in style what they lack in science of accompanying. 

| There is talk in the Commercial Club of a permanent musical organi- 
zation. Professionals here will not take much interest init, for the club 
| is influenced by a certain clique, who for their self interest pose as musi- 
| cal lights, and the clubin turn influences and rules the town. The truly 
musical people are not in favor of the movement, and rightly so, for it 
offers nothing for the advancement of vocal art. Soloists are selected from 
| the clique ; mediocrity, not merit, is brought to the front ; amateurishness, 
self conceit and incapacity are lauded to the skies, and thus the true art of 
singing is kept from the knowledge of our citizens. Concerts like Miss 
Decca’s are not encouraged by a certain clique, and indeed by some of our 
teachers, They are there themselves, but their pupils are not influenced 
to attend and hear a style of singing they cannot teach. It is ** medioc- 
rity alone that pays”’ here, asin all provincial towns ; this is the cause of 
the low standard of vocal art. Itis a shame, for Louisville can and 
ought to aspire to something more metropolitan. Teachers of real merit 
are driven from the city ; they are glad to go where their talents may be 
recognized. A good instance of this is Mr. Theodore Becker, one of the 





Nor do I know the | 


I am one of his pupils in composition, | 


most admirable organists, accompanists and teachers of harmony we ever 
| had. Disgusted by the jealousies and wire pulling of a clique of foseurs 
he left us. Thank heaven, he is where his talents have the rank and re- 
spect they deserve. Musically cultured Baltimore was a brilliant ex- 
change for conceited, provincial Louisville. 

| No wonder that gentlemen of capital and true judgment will not lend 
their money and influence to the building of a music hall and conservatory 
where *‘ wire working ’’ and amateurish standards govern. 

Octavia Hanset. 


Philadelphia Music. 
Ocroper 19, 1891. 
HE advent of Seidl during the coming week consti- 
tutes the chief topic of conversation in musical circles here. The 
daily papers are “ full’’ of it, and photographs of the conductor, with the 
variously contorted features peculiar to newspaper cuts, occupy prominent 
positions in the columns devoted to the platform. Notwithstanding the 
| expense of the series, cheap prices will prevail, as during the past summer 
| at the Grand Opera House, and Philadeiphia will doubtless make a good 
| showing at what promises to be one of the musical events of the season. 
| The Utopian Club will give a reception to Seidl Thursday, October 22, 
| and asthe number of invitations sent out is very large it is likely to be an 
| interesting event. 

| The Music Teachers’ Association had their benefit last Thursday night 
| at Association Hall, where a small but attentive audience listened to a 
| lecture recital by Mrs. M.G. Murray. Mrs. Murray spoke on music and 
| its relation to general education with an ease of delivery and smoothness 
| of diction that was delightfully in keeping with the importance of the 
| subject. Illustrating her remarks by anecdotes, she further reinforced 
| her similes by recitals on the piano and by an exposition chart that con 
| tributed much to the generalenlightenment. This chart is a further de- 
velopment of a theory advanced by Christiani. This is to the effect that, 
supposing the perfect musician to possess a modicum of what “ for the 
sake of brevity may be classed as, talent, emotion, intelligence and tech- 
nic,’’ what would the probable result be were any of these qualities miss- 
ing. By various combinations Mrs. Murray deduced some interesting 
| 
| 
| 








results, and her comments on the latter were spirited and full of point. 
The question, “ Is it worth while for anyone without ‘talent’ to study 
| music?’’ was answered by Mrs. Murray by asking another, ‘‘ What is 
talent?” 

Talent in its broadest sense constitutes an * aptitude for a special em- 
ployment.” Its applications to music is a large one, but it must not be 
confounded with that of genius, The latter, according to Addison, is ** the 
peculiar structure of mind which is given by nature to an individual, or that 
disposition or bent of mind which is peculiar to a man and which qualities 
him for a special employment.”” Talent hardly goes so far, hence its ap- 
plication to the education of the masses is far more important. The word 
* talent’’ has such a sweeping signification that a man without “ talent" 
is almost as rare as a man with genius. Therefore, the question, ‘* Should 
a person without talent study music ?"’ is one of degree. Its solution will 
depend on circumstances, and a sweeping reply is impossible. (Quoting 
from Professor Dickinson, Mrs. Murray said: *‘ The proper practice of 
an instrument, even in the simplest technical exercise, to say nothing of 
mastering an elaborate composition, requires a fixedness of mind of which 
many people are incapable. And the patience demanded, the heroic reso- 
lution, the perseverance, the resistance of will against weariness, dis- 
couragement and the allurements of self indulgence, these are not only 
elements of intellectual force, they are moral qualities also, and the student 
that carries into the affairs of everyday life the qualities that are called 
forth in the attainment of musical proficiency will gain something, com- 
pared with which mere musical knowledge is trivial.” 

This week we are to have Strauss’ opera, ** A Night in Venice,” which 
comes to the Park to night. It has not been heard here for some time and 
a prosperous week is confidently expected by the managers. The tenor, 
Thomas H. Persse, who has been heard here in ‘* The Oolah,”’ ** Gondo 
liers,”’ “Sea King,” &c., should, with Helen Lamont, Jessie Villiers, 


“ 











Olive Barry and Messrs. Greensfelder, Harold, Allison and others, make a 
good combination and the opera should be a “ go.” 

Next week De Wolf Hopper will give ** Wang ”’ its initial Philadelphia 
performance at the Chestnut Street Opera House. There will doubtless 
be a running comment on its long New York run, the usual speech and 
Hopper will carry away a pocketful of dollars and the gallery gods—a 
recollection. It is really wonderful how the personality of an individual 
will carry through to success an otherwise mediocre production. Having 
seen the opera in New York, it is thus that * Tuleydom " gives its opinion. 

The interest in ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana”’ will be resumed when Aronson 
brings it to the Broad, October 26; not that said interest has flagged in 
any way. Philadelphia, having “* copped”’ the honors where first choice 
is concerned, is naturally proud of her preferment. But so much has been 
said of this manager's version and that conductor's orchestration that she 
is naturally a little curious as to what it is these other managers have 
really captured. So Aronson, when he comes, may expect a house full of 
critics. ‘* Indigo’’ will form the second part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Alferd Gruenfeld, the pianist, and Heinrich Gruenfeld, the violon 
cellist, will give a series of concerts in the Chestnut Street Opera House. 
November 6, 19 and December 2 are to be the dates of the proposed 
events, 

Mr. Max Weil, violinist, with Mauritz Leefson, pianist, and Rudolph 
Hennig, violoncello, will give a concert in the Academy of Fine Arts on 
the 2ist. Miss Weda Cook is the vocal soloist and Mr. N. Douty the ac- 
companist. T. J. Warers. 








Providence Letter. 

Provipence, R. I., October 17. 
LTHOUGH the season is but a month old we have 
had samples already of pretty nearly everything which it has to 
offer us in the way of musical entertainment. We have listened to con- 
certs, recitals and lectures, and we have also been favored (?) with a ‘* sea- 
son of grand opera ""—at least that is what it was called in the advertise- 
ments—by the Emma Juch Company. The opening performance, Octo- 
ber 8, consisted of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” with the second 
act of ** Faust’ asa curtain raiser, The new opera struck me as being 
an overpraised and overrated work, but in any event it was so poorly 
presented as to ruin its chances. Neither singers nor orchestra seemed to 
know their parts, and the voice of the prompter and the sharp rapping of 
the conductor’s baton were prominent features of the performance, while 
the chorus were evidently all zealous converts to the doctrine of a lower 

pitch and intent on proving their faith by their works. 

At the matinée next day “* Trovatore ’’ was given, and I do not remem- 
ber to have ever heard a worse performance, with the single exception of 
the part of ‘‘ Azucena,” taken by a young débutante, Miss Gertrude May 
Stein, who showed herself the possessor of both vocal and histrionic abil- 
ity of a high order. ** Tannhiuser " was given in the evening and fairly 
well sung by the principals—more than fairly by Juch (and Vetta—but 
there was trouble again with the chorus and orchestra. 

The last day's performances were better. ‘* Faust,” in the afternoon, 
being evenly and satisfactorily rendered, with Amanda Fabris, Lizzie 
MacNichol, Guille, Mertens and Franz Vetta as the cast. The ensemble 
was good and the stage setting more adequate than for any of the other 
operas. ‘‘ Carmen" closed the “season” in the evening. This, while 
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not so good as ** Faust,” received a fairly good presentation. The title 
réle was taken by Miss Juch, who was suffering from a severe cold, which 
badly handicapped ber efforts. 

There were some funny features about this opera business, One was 
the attempt to give the performances in Infantry Hall, our largest concert 
room, which possesses but a small stage and no appliances for scenery. 
The stage could be built out but not widened, while the scenery (brought 
by the company) had to be fitted as best it could. Of course it had to be 
pulled down and nailed up again after every scene, and dreary waits en- 
sued, enlivened only by the music of the carpenter’s saw and hammer 
and subdued swearing behind the curtain. The length of the perform- 
ances, owing to this state of affairs, was something awful. 
hiuser’’ lasted (with cuts) from 7:30 till after midnight, and ‘* Faust”’ 
from 2 till 6, with part of the third and the ertire fourth act omitted. 


Another amusing incident was furnished by the local manager, who on | 


| 


“Tann- | 


| 


the second day refused admittance to the critic of the ‘* Journal’’ because | 


his report of ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” was not sufficiently laudatory. 
The humor of this unusual and entirely uncalled for proceeding was ex- 


ously pitching into the same unfortunate scribe for taking altogether too 
rose colored a view of a very shady performance. 


The troupe was to leave here on Sunday afternoon by special train for | 


Buffalo, where they were advertised to appear on Monday night 
when the time came the treasurer claimed to have no money with which 
to settle the local indebtedness—result, baggage held and troupe stalled. 
There was quite a flurry. Manager Locke was telegraphed for and came 
on from New York. The hotel men listened to his tale of woe, but looked 
askance at the big check which he brought in his pocket and which bore 
William Steinway’s name at the bottom. However, they got it all 
straightened out on Monday ; the check was ascertained ‘to be genuine ; 
the local house of M. Steinert & Sons lent their indorsement for the fur- 
ther satistaction of those interested ; the bills were paid, and the company 
departed. 

Mr. H. C. Macdougall gave to-day the last of his present series of organ 
recitals, a notable feature of which has been the large proportion of new 
works played. These recitals have been largely attended, as usual. 

The Narragansett Choral Society gave a concert at Peacedale, October 
9. The occasion was the dedication of the Hazard Memorial, a new build- 
ing which contains a music hall for the use of the society. Mr. N. B. 
Sprague is the conductor of this flourishing organization, which numbers 
140 voices. A mixed program was given, including a dedicatory ode 
composed for the occasion by Jules Jordan, who, with Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands, contributed the solo numbers of the program. 

Concerts already given in the “ Lyceum Course" were as follows: 
September 29, ballad concert, by Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Miss 
Gertrude Edmands, Geo. J. Parker and D. M. Babcock ; October 6, Ap- 
pleton (ladies) Quartet, and W. J. Lavin, tenor ; October 15, the Lotus 
Glee Club. 

At the music rooms of Mr. E. F. Brigham and Miss Fannie C. Thomp- 
son was given this week the first of a series of ten lectures by Mr. 
Louis C. Elson, the well-known Boston critic and writer and lecturer 
on musical topics, The subject was * The Genealogy of Music,” and the 
remaining lectures will follow at weekly intervals. 

Jules Jordan has resigned the directorship of the music at Grace Church, 
where he has been so many years, and goes to Boston to sing at Edward 
Everett Hale’s (South Cong.) church. Mr. N. B. Sprague, the organist, 
succeeds him as director at Grace Church, but no one has been secured as 
yet to fill his place as tenor soloist. 

Th® Arion Club held its first rehearsal October 5, when officers for the 
ensuing year were elected. The club has begun work upon Verdi's 
“Requiem,” which will be given at the first concert some time in De- 
cember. 

The R. I. Music Teachers’ Association will give a concert next week 
(October 23), the program being made up of the works of local composers. 
The other events of the week will be the Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
first concert and the fourth entertainment of the “* Lyceum Course,” which 
will include Clementine De Vere, Campanini, Rose Linde, contralto, and 
Franz Wilczek, violinist. Local talent in the persons of Mr. W.R. Lane, 
baritone, and Miss Edith Louise Smith, reader, will assist. 

Subscriptions are being solicited for three concerts by Damrosch’s New 
York Symphony Orchestra, to take place in December, January and 
February. We shall be glad of an opportunity to compare their work 
with that of Mr. Nikisch's players. 

A marked increase is noticed this season in the ranks of the music 
teachers here. 1 am inclined to think, after a perusal of the cards inthe 
newspapers and music stores, that most of the pupils of Lizst, &c., are 
coming to dwell in Providence. The profession was overcrowded before, 
and I cannot see what induces so many outsiders torush in here. However, 
it’sa free a I wish them well. Ws. A, Porter. 


Pittsburgh Items. 


PirrssurGH, Pa., October 15, 1891. 

HE musical season of this wonderfully active city is 

about opening up. Its auspicious inauguration was undoubtedly 

the six weeks series of military band concerts of the exposition by Col- 

onel Cappa and his regiment of musical warriors, This little army of 

uniformed musicians made an attack on our city almost six weeks ago, 

and the citadel was soon captured and this army has held uninterrupted 
sway ever since. 

From a musical standpoint, Friday evenings have been and are the 
most enjoyable. At these exceedingly interesting seasons of good music 
Pittsburgh's best and representative musicians attend in crowds to listen to 
Cappa's excellent and musicianly readings of classic scores. 

Cappa has certainly made a name for himself and his magnificent band 
here which will be kindly and long remembered by thousands of exposi 
tion visitors who have thronged the *‘ music pavilion’ from time to time, 
eager to bathe their souls in floods of harmonious sound waves which 
sweep through the corridors of the main building ‘‘ when the 
band begins to play.” 

Walter Rogers, the cornetist, is a great favorite with the music lovers. 
The artistic vibration produced by his skillful performance on his chosen 
instrument has so touched the hearts of his listeners as to cause them to 
give in return their hands in most vociferous applause. 

Colonel Cappa, too, has made a record as a soloist, for through the per- 
suasion of some of his friends he consented to play a number of trom- 
bone solos, which were heartily enjoyed by the vast audience which 
greeted him on the occasion on which he performed. 

One of the most enjoyable performances to the lovers of descriptive 
music was the “* Battle of Gettysburg.”” This composition, which is the 
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quisitely enhanced by the fact that the musicians were one and all vigor- | Adazio and rondo, from the '* Sonata Pathétique” 


work of Colonel Cappa, and has been played several times by special re- | 
1 
a 


quest, is intensely thrilling in its incidents and reminiscences of the battle 
field, depicting the fierce excitement caused by the awful life and death 
struggles during the bloody combat. 

An old Grand Army man, who heard this “ battle piece,’’ was so worked 
up as to excitedly exclaim: ‘‘ That piece of music is so realistic as to 
bring back the very feeling I had in several engagements. In fact. I 
could almost smell the powder.’’ This is certainly high praise. In the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


arrangement of this piece (in cannon form), which abounds chiefly in hal- | 


lowed war songs, made so by their historical association, exhibits the 
hand of a composer who has wielded his pen as only a soldier musician 
can do. The colonel was there himself in the thickest of the fight. 

The following program is a specimen of the Friday evening's concert : 


| FORTY-FIRST CONCERT, FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 25, 1891. 


..Meyerbeer 
..Mendelssohn 
. Doppler 


Overture, “ Dinorah”’ 
Scotch Symphony No. 3. 
Flute solo, ** Berceuse”’ 
Mr. H. Wittgenstein. 


Overture, march zs Leonore’ 

Cornet solo, ** Ave Maria” ‘Schubert 

Walter Rogers. 

* Funeral March at Siegfried’s Death,”’ from the “ Giétterdém- 
merung , é ona 

“ The Ride of the Valkyries” 


agner 
Wagner 
. Liszt 


Simos Dosen. 


Toledo News. 


To.epo, Ohio, October 12. 
AST season the management of the Y. M. C. A. Star 


attractions, and as a result the course was an unqualified success. This 
year still better things are in store tor the patrons of the Star course. The 
list of attractions is completed and includes the New York Philharmonic 
Club, the Remenyi Concert Company, the Whitney-Mockridge Concert 
Company, Walter Emerson and others. 

The opening concert of the regular association course, distinct from 
that above mentioned, was given Wednesday evening, September 30, by 
the Whiting Male Quartet, assisted by Miss Bessie Doolittle, soprano ; 
Miss Carrie Whiting, pianist, and Miss Genevive Carpenter, reader. The 
quartet is composed of Mr. F. W. Garn, first tenor; Mr. A. L. Stough, 
second tenor; Mr. J. L. Richmond, baritone; Mr. W. S. Buckhout, basso. 
Mr. Amos Whiting is director. These gentlemen are among the best 
soloists in the city and in combining voices have produced a quartet of 
rare excellence. A large audience greeted them at Association Hall and 
were well pleased. Their selections included both popular and artistic 
numbers and were all well rendered. Miss Doolittle’s singing was greatly 
enjoyed, as was also Miss Whiting’s piano playing and Miss Carpenter's 
readings. The following well selected program was rendered : 


“ The Larks”’ -Hiller 


“ Dost Know?” Rotoli 
“* Lead, Kindly Light” 
Ouar rtet. 
Cavatina, from ** Robert le Diable og 
Miss Doolittle. 
** The Owl and the Pussy Cat”’ 


..Meyerbeer 


Seis. ae .-De Koven 
Quartet. 

Rondo Capriccioso . Mendelssohn 
(a) “ The Water Mill” 
(4) ** The Cruel Man and the Beetle” 

Juartet, 
** In Answer " (Dedicated to the Y. M. C. A. of Toledo) 
iss Genevieve ra. 


Miss Carrie L. ~- Whiting. ape: 
stk . Macy 
Steele 


. Carpenter 


..Cowen 


** Spinning Seas, 
De Koven 


**O Promise Me”’ ‘ va 
Miss Doolittle. 
“ Come in the Stilly Night” on ioaweddl 
Quartet. 
(a) “*O Thou Sublime Sweet a Star"’ 
(4) Tarantelle, op. 85 


“O Earth, Thou Art Fair” 
Miss Doolittle and Quartet. 


. etoemme Liszt 
‘ - Heller 


.. Dregert 


On Wednesday of this week the Whitney & Currier Company will cele- 
brate the twenty-first anniversary of its occupancy of the present quarters 
by giving a series of concerts in the afternoon and evening of that day. 
Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist ; Mrs. Natalie Dunn-Seeboeck, soprano, 
assisted by local talent, will entertain the invited guests. 

A new vocal society is being organized and will begin rehearsals at 
once. A musical festival in May, 1892, is talked of. 

H. Crossy Ferris. 











Custav Stein. 











T is with regret that THe MusicaLt Courier 
has to announce the death of Gustav Stein, for many 
years the music critic of the New York ‘Staats Zeitung.” 
He died on Monday morning at 8 o’clock after an illness of 
only about ten days, and of a complication of diseases in- 
volving the lungs, kidneys and heart. The primary cause 
of his death, however, was a carbuncle, which had to be 
cut out repeatedly. 

Gustav Stein was born in Breslau in 1840, where his fa- 
ther, Dr. Julius Stein, was professor at the gymnasium and 
later editor in chief of the ‘‘Breslauer Zeitung.’”’ At the 
age of fifteen he went tosea, and on sailing vessels made 
several trips to South Americaand China. After two years 
of seafaring life, however, he returned home to continue 
his studies. When nineteen years old he came to New 
York, where he was first employed on the New York 
‘* Demokrat,”’ but the year following, in 1860, he became 
a member of the staff of the ‘‘Staats Zeitung,’ a position 
which he held ever since. On May 6, 1861, he entered 
aregiment of German volunteers and went through the 
war of secession, fighting like a brave soldier and mak- 
ing use of his spare time by writing graphic | war accounts 
for the ‘‘ Staats Zeitung.” 

He fought at White Oak Swamp, South Mountain, Antie- 
tam, Fredericksburg and Salem Heights, and was finally 
raised to the rank of sergeant. In the latter capacity he 
was slightly wounded in the bloody battle near Chancel- 
lorsville. On June 1, 1863, his regiment was mustered out, | 
when Stein returned to New York and became the music | 
critic of the ‘‘ Staats Zeitung.’’ As such he was very popu- 


| 


: i , 
course of entertainments brought to Toledo some excellent musical | speech , 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


same laws that govern the selection of the 


lar, able and energetic, and his death is regretted by a 
reat number of friends, artists andcolleagues. He leaves 
widow and three grown up children. 

The funeral will be held at Beethoven Mannerchor Hall 
in Fifth street at 10:30 A. M. to-day. 


The Philosophy of Music. 


By G. Bertini DEWIER. 


art IT. 


(Continued.) 
HE mere fact of anyone’s arbitrarily select- 
ing these tones out and saying so, by their own ifse 
dixit, would be absurd. They must exist absolutely in the 
very nature of the case, and not only that, but we must 
prove it. This being done we have solved the problem 
and established a grammar of music. 

In the absence of all precedents let us move in parallel 
lines of thought in our analysis, comparing every state- 
ment with the indisputable facts and rules laid down by our 
best grammarians. 

We arrange the tones of the scale side by side with the 
‘‘parts of 
in English grammar, and the first we find of 
primary importance are the nouns and verbs. 

The question now comes up, What is a noun? 

The authorities say it is ‘‘the name of any thing or place 
that can be known or mentioned,’’ but this definition mani- 
festly cannot apply to a musical sentence. We must go 
we must discover the inherent gua/ities that exist 
What are those qualities? 

A noun must contain (1) ‘‘ the sound or combination of 
sounds used to express an idea.’’ This is the first classifi- 
cation we find in Webster’s dictionary as applied to the 
word ‘* name.” 

Now, the first tone of the scale (C) is a (1) tone, which 
with (other) sounds expresses a 
(musical) idea.’”’ 

Passing over the second, third and fourth definitions of 
the word, as classified by Webster (because they have no 
application in a musical sense), we arrive at the fifth, which 
he defines as ‘‘ eminence,”’ ‘ distinction. 

Now the tonic is certainly the most ‘* eminent, 
it occupies the first place in the normal scale, and its ‘* dis- 
tinction’ over other tones lies in the fact that it properly 
forms the period or point of rest in a musical sentence. 

The sixth and seventh classifications have no musical sig- 
nificance, but the eighth he defines as possessing ‘* author- 
ity.”” We recognize this quality in the tonic, because all 
musical sentence must commence, and must properly and 
legitimately end in the tonic. (Because a sentence may end 
in its relative minor does not mitigate against the fact that 
it usually and properly ends or forms a period in the tonic.) 

Finally, his twelfth definition is that, possessing all the 
preceding qualifications, it is therefore ‘‘a noun,” and we 
naturally arrive at the same conclusion as to the tonic. 

The question here arises, Do not other tones of the scale 
possess the same qualities? And we answer: Yes; but in 
a degree only. For though they may possess some of the 
qualities of the tonic, it is plain they cannot have the same 
power or ‘‘authority ”’ of closing the sentence with a 
period ; for we find this power delegated alone to the 


tonic. 


further ; 
in a noun. 


” 


**the combination of 


” 


’’ because 


” 


(To be Concluded.) 








A Self Explanatory Telegram. 
Puitaperuia, Pa., October 20, 1891, 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Inaugural concert of Anton Seidl and Metropolitan 
Orchestra at Grand Opera House, Philadelphia; magnifi- 
cent and instantaneous artistic success. A. G. KING. 


Ritter-Goetze Returns.—Mrs. Ritter-Goetze, the emi- 
nent contralto, who has been in Europe since the close of 
the German opera season, singing in concert and opera, 
has cabled to Mr. Walter Damrosch accepting his offer to 
sing in various concerts to be given in New York and other 
cities with the Symphony Orchestra of New York. She 
will be the soloist at one of the Symphony Society re- 
hearsals and concerts at Music Hall. Her first appearance 
under her contract with Mr. Damrosch will probably be at 
a concert given in New Haven on November 24, subse- 
quently singing with the orchestra in Hartford, Philadel- 
phia, Providence, Orange and many other places where 
engagements have been made for the Symphony Orchestra 
concerts. 

Since the close of the German opera season in New York 
Mrs. Ritter-Goetze has sung with gratifying success in Ber- 
lin, Vienna and Hamburg, and in order to accept the en- 
gagement offered by Mr. Damrosch she was obliged to 
cancel some flattering European offers. 


Murio-Celli.—Mrs. Murio-Celli, 
many successful pupils on the concert and operatic stage, 
has already resumed her vocal instructions and many new 
pupils have already arrived from different parts of the 


who has produced so 


country and in the city. 
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S we are going to press the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, with Mr. William Steinway at its head, 
its report, with about fifty maps of 


is handing in 


its completed plans for the underground railway 
system. The whole matter is to be found of course 
in to-day’s daily papers. 
- 
Brown & Simpson. 


Brown & Simpson. 


Brown & Simpson. 

REN'T you becoming familiar with the name? 
A You must hear of it from your competitor, who 
knows a good thing when he sees it. Why don’t you 
find out something more about it by writing for a 
catalogue ? The address is Worcester, Mass. 

R. R. F. BRANDOM, formerly of Springfield, 
M Ohio, and now representing the Woodward & 
Brown piano, passed through New York on his way 
to Boston last week after completing a particularly 
Mr. Brandom reports that he has 
found business unusually good, with no present indi- 


cations of a boom, and he is quite well satisfied with 


successful trip. 


the number of new agencies he appointed and the 
number of pianos he sold. 
- 

sé HAT factory over the Harlem,” as Newby & 

T Evans’ is called, is still there, but that is the 
only thing about it that is still, for all hands are at 
work full time, and it’s no easy matter even then to 
keep ahead of the orders that flow in unceasingly. 
The N. & E. has “caught immensely in the 
South, and they look to that part of the country now 


on” 

as one of their future strongholds. 
- 

O fara the failure of 

the Ayres & Wygant concern, which is spoken 

of by our Chicago correspondent, is the natural result 


; we have been able to learn 


of attempting: to do too large a business upon a capi- 
tal with limit. It is reported here that the concern 
will pay dollar for dollar, but as much of their avail- 
ible assets consist of customers’ paper it is probable 
that a direct loss will be made unless the manufac- 
to It hardly 
possible that such an extension will be given, upon 


turers agree grant an extension. is 
the general principle that it is better to suffer a dis- 
tinct loss rather than to risk the possibility of future 
complications. 

- 

HE following item from the Pittsburgh “ Dispatch” 
T is worthy of attention. We know of no such 
organization as the New York Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, and suppose that the whole idea is a real estate 
scheme like that of the Mendelssohn Piano Company : 

A new organ and piano factory will be erected at Ken- 
sington. J. Clark Williams has been instrumental in 
inducing the New York Piano and Organ Company to 








locate there, and work on the foundations for the buildings 


will be commenced next week. There will be eight build- 
ings in all, each three stories high. There will be four of 
them 40x100 and the remaining four will be 50x100. 

The buildings when completed will occupy over 100,000 
feet of flooring space, and the new plant will employ sev- 
eral hundred men. The plant will be finished as rapidly as 
possible, and immediately upon its completion work will be 
opened up by that time. ‘Sterling ’’ goods will be made. 


The mention of “Sterling” goods may perhaps 
interest the Sterling people at Derby. 








BEHR PIANOS. 


——_>__— 


Story of Their Rapid Development. 


T is comparatively easy to enter the piano 
if business for the purpose of manufacturing a cheap 
piano. The demand for musical instruments increases so 
rapidly year by year that the average product falls short 
of the legitimate demand, and in cheap pianos there is no 
necessity for any special degree of excellence, as the class 
of people whe purchase them have little if any musical 
knowledge, and are almost if not quite devoid of any re- 
fined appreciation of tone qualities. 

To enter the piano business as a maker of goods classed 
as medium grade is difficult, very difficult. There are so very 
many fairly good and good pianos now turned out and the 
competition in price is so exceedingly bitter that a man 
stands but small chance ever to make any progress in the 
undertaking. 

The maker of cheap pianos has as a rule no ambition to 
increase the musical value of his product; he makes 
cheap pianos as he might make cheap stoves, cheap 
furniture or any other commodity. The man who com- 
mences as a maker of a medium grade instrument generally 
aspires to produce something better, whether from his own 
inclinations or because of the stress of competition it mat- 
ters not. 

The man who enters the lists as the producer of an in- 
strument of high grade of first quality has before hima 
task of almost overwhelming difficulties. If he would 
come into contact with the established institutions whose 
names have been made famous by years of association 
with what is best in the piano in the minds of the mass of 
the public and of the musical public besides, if he introduce 
his article to the unmusical many and the musical few, if he 
would eliminate the preformed impressions, the prejudices 
that exist in favor of the popular instruments, he must 
have but one primary principle to work with—he must 
make what he considers the best, and he must be prepared 
at all times and under all conditions to impress upon peo- 
ple that what he makes is better than what anyone else 
has ever made. 

If the article has merit, it will perhaps, if properly pre- 
sented, pass muster and eventually assume its relative 
position among the grades that are popularly and profes- 
sionally accorded all pianos. He may even, by extensive 
and costly advertising, create an impression that there is 
more value in his product than there really is; but this im- 
pression can at best be but temporary, and must be main- 
tained at an expense that precludes the possibility of its 
long existence. 

If, on the other hand, a piano possesses not only merit, 
but individual merit, originality and qualities which mark 
it as an exceptional instrument ; if it presents in itself the 
embodiment of the ideas of the men who have devoted 
their work and brains to its construction; if it be, in a 
word, the crystallization of the characteristics of its cre- 
ators, then its standing will be recognized spontaneously 
by all who are qualified to pass expert judgment, and the 
crowd will quickly echo their applause. These last condi- 
tions are those which surround the pianos known the world 
over as the Behr Brothers uprights and the Behr Brothers 
grands. The almost instantly acquired position which 
their concert grands received when but a comparatively 
short time ago they were placed on the world for criticism 
was one of the most remarkable episodes in the piano 
trade. 

Here is the story—a simple, short one. 

In the early part of 1889 the word went around that Behr 
Brothers had turned out a grand piano—a piano that was 
characteristically different from grands of other mak- 
ers. These statements are so often heard that at first but 
little attention was paid to the assertion. Then the trade 








and the musical world were startled by the publication of 
this opinion. 

I consider the new action with compensation lever in your grand pianos 
a great improvement, which deserves to be highly appreciated by the pub- 
lic in general, especially by the ladies. The usefulness of the new patent is 
very apparent and the firm of Behr Brothers is entitled to success. 

The patent piano muffler, also invented by your firm,I regard as in 
every respect useful and practicable, and consider it an important inven- 
tion. 


Your instruments in general merit my recognition. 
Hans von BtLow. 


People then began most naturally to become interested. 
Pianists, musicians, professional and amateur, wanted to 
see and hear what had been done in the way of piano mak- 
ing which should call for indorsement from Von Bilow, and 
all went to investigate ; heard, saw and were pleased. In 
the meantime Behr Brothers & Co. had invited criticisms of 
world renowned musicians on the other side of the water, 
and the next news that the trade and public had of the 
critical appreciation of their efforts was when this letter 
was given to the press: 

Berwin, June 23, 1890. 

To begin with, permit me to express to you my profound gratification 
on receiving such a magnificent instrument from you. For two weeks 
past your grand piano has adorned the concert hall of my conservatory of 
music, and already I have learned to cherish it as I would a trusted friend 
to whom I can tell my joys and sorrows and who understands my inmost 
nature. 

I desire to thank you also for the model of your action. On one occa- 
sion, when | was delivering a lecture in the conservatory, 1 endeavored 
by means of it to explain the advantages of your system to my audience. 

I regret exceedingly that I must forego the pleasure of displaying the 
fine qualities of your pianos to your countrymen this year. However, I 
bide my time. It has been my earnest wish fora long time to pay your 
country a visit. But should matters eventually shape themselves so as to 
prevent my playing in concert before your countrymen, and introducing 
to them “* some of my inventions,” why, in that case, I may possibly some 
day cross the oceanas a tourist. I am a good pedestrian, you know, and 
am not easily discouraged by long distances. Thanking you once more 
most heartily, and wishing the firm of Behr Brothers & Co. the utmost 
success, I remain, with great regard and esteem, 

Yours truly, XAvER SCHARWENKA, 

Then came the exhibition of the concert grand before 
the members of the M. T. N. A. at Detroit, where it ex- 
cited universal commendation from all who heard it, which 
was quickly followed by this letter from Conrad Ansorge : 

New York, July 1, 1890. 

Having used your pianos many times in private and in public I take oc- 
casion to-day to express to you my admiration for your concert grand 
piano. At the recentconcert of the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Saratoga it stood the supreme test with highest honors, What 
astonishes me is the volume of tone accompanying the lightness of touch. 
The tone quality and evenness of the action must elicit the highest praise 
from every connoisseur. There can be no doubt that an extraordinary 
future may be looked forward to for the Behr Brothers pianos in the mu- 
sical circles of America, and to that end I wish joy with all my heart. 

Yours truly, Conrap ANSORGE. 

Following this came the appended indorsement from a 
musician and composer whose name is known wherever 
music is : 

Bertin, October 29, 1890. 

A few days ago I had occasion to become acquainted with a grand 
piano of your manufacture, and this acquaintance was certainly a most 
delightful one for me. I found aninstrument that recommends itself, in 
the first place, by a most pleasing exterior; ina far higher measure, how- 
ever, by its musical qualities. The tone of the grand is exquisitely mu- 
sical, and is well balanced in all the registers. Notwithstanding its light- 
ness, the touch has an agreeable firmness, and this seems to be brought 
out by the correct adjustment of the several mechanical parts. Thar, 
furthermore, your instruments are noteworthy for remaining uncommonly 
long in tune I am assured is a fact by those who have had the opportunity 
to observe this feature. With cordial regards, 

Yours very truly. Moritz Mozskowsk1. 

The triumphal tour of Scharwenka in recitals and orches - 
tral concerts is of too recent date to need to be recalled 
here. 

Suffice it to say that the winning of such unqualified en- 
comiums from such authorities as are above quoted has 
never before been recorded in the annals of the trade with- 
in the same space of time. 

But it should be distinctly borne in mind that while the 
Behr Brothers grand piano has won for itself a foremost 
place, they have been equally as successful with their up- 
right instruments — the piano for the home. The same 
qualities which have made the grand famous are embodied 
in these lesser instruments ; the same tone masters who 
have indorsed the grands use the uprights, as witness the 
case of the newly established Scharwenka Conservatory of 
Music, where the Behr Brothers upright is used exclusively. 

There is probably no more popular upright piano now 
before the musical public or that portion of the musical 
public who can afford to pay a good price for a good arti- 
cle than the Behr Brothers. 

It has won a position second only to that of the Behr 
Brothers grand wherever it has been heard, and through 
the parent house in New York and the branches in Phila- 
delphia and St. Paul thousands of these modern instru- 
ments are being sold to the satisfaction of their makers 
and the delight of their purchasers. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” gs | Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow’ Wate, b. Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 

















edged by the highest musical authori- m= kL, - hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as ” . 0) : Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are 2 y bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. i ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NER ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
Oe ne EL. © ee were Sarre orient oa) b> Steg 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “*3sgrou=*™ 


: Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


A ees Se es 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’l Eastern Agents. 
































aa = | - STRAUCH BROS., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


smemeemenem== THEVOCALION ORGAN 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
® ; as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT —_ACASON & RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Grand Pianos), axes wee nen ee 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 
Of the very Highest Grade. 
Containing the following Patented Improvements cen FOR OaTa SGus 


p Potent Grand ist, Grana, Fal eer, Pine | Ae | Seno FST 
) ee p a { otTVAYie Oneal 


Fear WANIE. WD. 

















FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 





461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York. 


FISCHER’ J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


TONE 2 DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








~ CHICKERING. 
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T 


with the election of Mr. George H. Chickering as 


president, Mr. 


Mr. 


Boston), as treasurer, and Mr, Fitz-Herbert Ruxton as 


Se 


cretary. 


ice to certain interests, THE MUSICAL COURIER is 


Chickering & Sons, no financial interests are repre- | 


sented in the reorganization; only such names as 


ove stated have a direct interest in the new deal. 





AUGUST POLLMANN. 


= > 


His Catalogue a Mine of Information. 


HE music trade of this country is graduaily 
accumulating an enormous commercial literature of a 

high standard, emanating from the great houses, which in 
its various courses of distribution is rapidly becoming an 
educational factor in the trade. Any publication that is 
intended to appeal to the intelligent members of the trade 
equal this standard now adopted by the 


must at least 


leading houses or run the risk of becoming discarded at 
ynce or as soon as it is examined. 
This itself because of 


a new and to us the latest example set forth for trade 


reflection naturally presents 
lissemination in the shape of a large bound volume enti- 
tled Catalogue J, 1891-92, issued by Mr. August Pollmann, 
importer and manufacturer of musical instruments, 70-72 
Franklin New York. During the past 20 years 
since which the Pollmann firm has been doing business it 


street, 


has periodically issued its catalogues, but it reaches its 
climax with the new book, which in general make up, 
the variety of contents, the universal field covered, the 
vast amount of information contained, as well as the typo- 
graphical appearance, excels and distances all its prede- 
cessors. 


kinds 
by Bau- 


first all 
pages, followed 
Whistles, Bugles, Trumpets and 
take up 45 pages; 
Banjos followed by Cymbals, 
Clarionets, Concertinas, Flutes, Fifes. A large 
space is devoted to Guitars, and a complete line of 


the 
covering 49 


Starting with illustrations, are 


Ac 


donions, 


of ordions, 


Flutinas and 
Saxophones. Band _ Instruments 
and Mandolines, 26, 


Drums, 


all the varieties of Harmonicas is described in 31 
pages. Musical Boxes, Music Desks, Music Holders, Roller 
Organs, the Aristophone, Musical Caskets, Celestinas, 


Piccolos, Tambourines, Calliopes, Vocal Harps, Toy Pianos, 
Triangles, Tuning forks, Pitch pipes, and innumerable 
smaller attachments and parts have page after page of 
illustration. To the violin family, consisting of violins, 
violas and violoncellos and double basses, 24 pages are de- 
voted, followed by Trillophones, Zitherns, and Harp Zith- 
erns, Autoharps, Aolian Harps, Xylophones, Dulcimers and 
hundreds of articles and trimmings necessary for the many 
instruments described in this great compendium, There are 
altogether 72 pages given to various kinds of trimmings and 
parts of musical instruments, and the illustrations in this 
department of the book number over 500. 

The magnitude of the business of Mr. August Pollmann 

an readily be appreciated from a perusal of this great 
catalogue, but it is well to state that the firm occupies the 
large building 70 and 72 Franklin street and warehouses on 
West, Greenwich and Washington streets, in which are 


HE final reorganization of the Messrs. Chickering & 


Sons was consummated at the end of last week, 


Charles Foster, of the Brookline National Bank 


Henry Saltonstall as vice-president, | 
| taining over 350 pages, is a stupendous job, and it at once 
| impresses every observer as a prima facie evidence that the 
| firm issuing it must be doing an extraordinary business. 


| and Canada, as well as Central and South America, and the 
Although various rumors have been afloat in refer- manner in which he has brought it to its present elevated 
| and influential position stamps him as one of the rare 
| mercantile characters whose names have become synonymes 
prepared to state that, with the exception of Messrs, of success. 











| 


| 








| & Weinberg and the location has been changed to No, 27 
stored an immense stock of musical goods and merchan- | Potsdamer strasse. 


dise, always in condition to meet immediate orders, as they 
are apt to come at this period of the year. 

A list of contents is published, by means of which the 
page of any illustration or description can at once be 
found, and among other instructions abounding in the book 
is an announcement to the effect that Mr. Pollmann, when- 
ever changes occur in the market to justify reductions in 
prices, will without further notice make these reductions in 
| the invoices. 

The publication of such a work as this catalogue, con- 


Mr. August Pollmann’s trade extends all over the Union 








A Kimball Racket. 


HE well-known and successful music house 

of Hollenberg Music Company, of Memphis, Tenn., 

has been reorganized, with F. B. T. Hollenberg, president ; 

W. D. Cook, of Boston, vice-president, and E. S. Conway, 
of Chicago, secretary. 

Mr. Hollenberg has been manager of the Hollenberg 
Music Company fora number of years, and his thorough 
knowledge of the business, polite address and energetic 
spirit have won for him a business reputation he may well 
feel proud of. The firm has been organized for 30 years, 
and there are many homes in Arkansas possessed of one of 
the fine pianos or organs sold by this popular house. 

The vice-president, Mr. W. D. Cook, is vice-president of 
the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, leaders in the piano 
trade for 52 years. 

Mr. E. S. Conway, the secretary, occupies the same posi- 
tion with the W. W. Kimball Organ Company, of Chicago, 
whose instruments are known all over the world. 

The new company is backed by large Eastern capital, and 
proposes to handle thebest goods in the Southwest.—Ex- 
change. 








An Important Patent. 
OHANNES KEWITSCH, of Berlin, has taken 
out a patent, by means of which he says he is en- 
abled to tune organs and pianos mathematically correct. 
The idea and model for his new invention was probably 
the cabinet organ constructed by the Japanese student of 
acoustics, Dr. Shohé Tanaka, in the building of which 
Kewitsch took part. 

This organ was recently exhibited at London, where it 
drew upon itself the attention of connoisseurs and those 
interested in the subject of tuning. Dr. Tanaka is also the 
author of a work entitled, ‘Studies in the Field of Pure 
Tuning,’’ a pamphlet which has been issued by Breitkopf 
& Hartel, of Leipsic. 





A Card of Thanks. 
HE Des Moines Piano Company, Des Moines, 
Ia., have issued the following card to the trade: 
To Our Patrons : 

We most heartily thank you for your very liberal pat- 
ronage the past month of September, which was by far the 
largest month’s business ever done by this house. So ex- 
cessive were the demands for pianos on us that at one time 
in September we did not have a Knabe or Schaeffer piano 
in our warerooms. It is a pleasure to state we now have 
an abundant supply in all the fancy woods known to the 
trade. 

We beg to state that we have placed our orders at the 
factories for continued shipment and hope to be able to 
supply hereafter on shorter notice. Again thanking you 
for past favors and hoping to merit your future ones, we 
yours truly, Des MoINEs PIANO COMPANY. 

E. C. Kohn, Secretary and Superintendent. 


are, 








—The old-established music publishing house of R. Sulzer, 
at Berlin, has passed into the hands of Messrs. Friedmann 








—Mr. W.R. Gratz left New York on Monday last for his usual fall trip 
to the Pacifie Coast and return. 


—Mr. W.W. Marvin, for many years a music dealer at Sacramento, 
Cal., died there on the 8d inst. in his 74th year. 

—Mr. W. B. McLaren has opened a music store at Eureka, Cal. He 
has not yet informed us what line of goods he will handle. 

—Asthe Fort Wayne Organ Company expect to work nights this sea- 
son, they have had their entire factory wired and will hereafter use electric 
lights exclusively. 

—Mr. Wm, Boosey, the maker of the famous Boosey band instruments, 
left for Europe on Saturday last by the Umbria, after a pleasant and suc- 
cessful visit to his agencies in America. 

—Judge C. C. Converse, of the former Burdett Organ Company, of 
Erie, Pa,, is at present in Dixon, Ill., where he hopes to perfect arrange- 
ments for the establishing of an organ factory. 

—On November 1 Steinert Hall will be opened at New Haven, 
Conn. The auditorium will seat 250 people, and the room is intended 
chiefly for piano recitals and chamber concerts, 

—Patents granted October 6, 1891 : 

Musical instrument.............. W. M. Jewell......... 
Stringed instrument............. C. Gumbel 
—Mr. E. B. Seabury, whose card appears in another column, says that he 
is so very busy in his hammer covering business that he is compelled 
to work overtime. He states that his present output is over 300 sets per 
week, 

Someone at No. 79 Clinton avenue, Albany, N. Y., is offering to se}! 
a handsome new second-hand Schuman & Sons piano for $200, according to 
the ** Sun”’ of that town, and the paper gives a very guarded and weak ex- 
posure of the swindling game. 

—The Saginaw, Mich., ** Evening News "’ devotes almost a column to a 
description of the improvements recently made in the warerooms of J. F. 
Barrows, who handles the Steck and Sterling pianos and the Story & Clark 
and Chicago Cottage organs. The completion of the changes was made 
the occasion of an ‘** opening,”” which lasted for a week and was a success- 
ful event. 

—A society of women piano tuners has already been started in London, 
and this calls attention to the value of this employment for women. 
Providing women have deftness of touch and delicacy of ear, there is no 
reason why they should not do this work, unless there may be difficulty in 
obtaining proper instruction. The greatest obstacle that might exist is the 
possible existence of a guild whose rules would exclude women, The 
work is light, congenial, in every way as desirable as that of music 
teaching, and, so far as it goes, quite as remunerative.—New York “ Trib- 
une.” 





Music and Medicine. 

HE Philadelphia “Times” is responsible for 

the following, which is taken from its issue of Octo- 
ber 20: Probably nowhere in the world but in London 
could enough cranks of a particular kind be brought to- 
gether to form a society with the serious purpose of pro- 
moting the use of music as a therapeutic agent. 
Such a society actually has been formed, and has been 
giving public exhibitions or clinics and making experi- 
ments in hospitals, and many of the London newspapers 
discuss the subject with the utmost gravity. The German 
discussions of Wagner are not more preternaturally sol- 
emn, 7 ¢ £ 
It is not an untenable proposition that music operates di- 
rectly upon the nervous system independently of the in- 
tellectual operations to which it gives rise. Most persons 
will feel actual physical fatigue after an act or two of 
‘‘Lohengrin,” however great their mental enjoyment, 
while ‘‘ Fidelio,’ with all its intensity of feeling, is purely 
restful and comforting. 
Of course these two operas illustrate the different tem- 
peraments of their respective generations and different 
artistic conceptions ; but we are not concerned here with 
musical tendencies beyond the obvious fact that the 
modern music, in its freedom from the old restraints, 
affects the nervous organization in a quite different way 
from the old. * * * 








—The Berlin Royal Museum of Ancient Musical Instru- 
ments, the director of which is Prof. Philipp Spitta (the au- 
thor of the life of Bach), has just been thrown open to the 
public. This most interesting collection is situated in the 





Royal Building Academy. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HOW IS THIS, MR. HAYSEED ? 


aa 
A Startling Letter from Peleg Diggs. 


Pitittown, October 4, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
AY God forgive my soul for writing on 
Sunday, but I think the better the day the better the 
deed ; besides, the gravity of the information which I sub- 
mit you in these lines is a sufficient warranty for my break- 
ing the Sabbath. 


Firstly, let me denounce as a hypocrite, a fraud and a | 


prevaricator of the truth, Mr. Harvey Hayseed, of Quim- 
boro, N. Y., and secondly, let me acknowledge that my late 
venerated father was a stenciler, sold stencil goods all his 
life and rejoiced in his so-called iniquity. 

So much for preliminaries. 
Now as to Mr. Hayseed. 
writing in the columns of your journal and you give him 
space for reasons of his own that I do not care to inquire 
into. Hayseed, on his own avowal, stands convicted of be- 
ing a sneak, for no man would read another man’s letters 
on the sly ; a perjurer, for he has repeatedly contradicted 
himself in his statements, for I have copies of his letters to 
the Wimball concern ; a falsifier of facts and an old gossip. 

My late father, Jared Diggs—God rest his soul !—had his 
faults and personal peculiarities, but he was never the old 
fox and cunning cheat Hayseed represented him to be. 
Justice to the dead, Messrs. Editors MusicaL CouRIER— 
justice to the dead, I repeat! Jared Diggs was a shrewd, 
keen man of business, who kept his competitors lively by 
his advanced and novel methods of drumming up trade, 


and this contemptible mocker, Hayseed, felt it; hence his | 


hatred and spite. 


Let me instance one case. My father hired the sides of 


Deacon Lum’s cow for Sundays, and painted on her fat ribs | 


something like this : 
Go To DiGcs FoR THE 
* WIMBALL,” 


THe MoNARCH OF 


And on the other side as follows : 


THE S/CK PIANO 


MAKES ALL OTHERS SICK, 


in front of church, and as it had a bell it attracted much 
attention just when the folks were coming out of church 
ona Sunday morning. Pop, fearing that enough notice 
might not be taken, hired two small boys (old Hankinson’s 
lads) to fire stones at the cow from up a tree, and do you 
know that the scheme worked first rate? Well, what did 
that Hayseed do? He watched his chance one dark night 
and painted the old cow as follows : 


DONT Go to DiGGs: For THE 
“ WIMBALL.” 


Ir Is NOT THe Monarcn or GRanps. 
And on the other side : 
Tue “Sick”, Praxo 


Makes VOU Sick. 


And not content with that piece of meanness he stenciled 
the dugs of the cow with his own piano and organ signs, 
so that the very milkmaid couldn’t milk without being in- 
vited by Hayseed, of Quimboro, to look at his stock. I call 
him a stenciler of the rankest sort after that. 

Now, I will let you into a bit of inside history which 
ought to be published. The following is a copy of a letter 
sent by Harvey Hayseed to the Wimballs last July, which 
they promptly mailed to me: 

Qurimporo, July 12, 1891. 

Messrs. Wimpatt. & Co.—Your letter of the 10th inst. at hand. In re- 
ply to your offer of $88.13 for each and every Wimball upright (Style A 
gumwood) you ship me I would be happy to do business with you, but 
you know Jared Diggs, of Pilltown, has this territory, and he has simply 
ruined business by giving away caramels, churches and cows with 
every piano sold. Besides he told me he bought the same style from you 
for $81.33. I can only offer you $79.66, as I do a cash business—no hum- 
bug and no extension paper. 


Respectfully, Harvey Haysegp. 


Now, Mr. Editor, what do you think of a man who gives 
away prices and my father like that? 
gusting? 

I could tell you of another transaction of Hayseed’s, but I 
fear I intrude on your time; but here goes anyhow. 

When Clambake—I mean Harry C. Fungus, the splendid 
young trade editor, with the wobbly pedals—paid us alla 
visit (during the life of my poor parent) he spoke at length 
with my father and urged him to get up some testimonial 
letters for the Wimballs, with what result you know. I 
don’t exactly mean my father wrote those Wimball letters, 
but he suggested to the firm to ask various people through- 
out the Union to give their opinion of the instrument. 


For several years he has been | 


Isn’t it simply dis- | 


| The Wimballs are much better people than you think, 
| and they espoused the idea quickly. 
| You can make as much fun as you like of the testimonial 
| plan, Messrs. Editors, but with such names as Patti’s and 
others it draws the hayseeds (not Harvey, but the yokels). 
This Mr. Hayseed had a fine scheme, which he sent on for 
inspection to the Wimballs, and they of course sent it to me. 
It was to capture the signatures of Ruth Cleveland, Bou- 
langer, Mascagni, George Francis Train, and, do you know, 
| Hayseed actually succeeded, although how he did it I really 
| don’t know. 
The Mascagni testimonial I still have ; I send you a copy 
of it: 
Pacermo, Italia, t 
Lasta Yeara, 1890. § 
| Sicnor Wimeatimi—I tanka you vara mooch for ze beeoutiful Wim 
| ballini Monarch granda you me hava sent. Ze Gumawooda is bettaire 
than ze Gumwooda in Italia an ze tona is so f/ano as macaroni. 
Gifa ma lofe to Oscar Hammerstein and astha him to buya ze rights to 
ma new opera. 
“Good morning. Do you use Wimball's soap for stencilers?”’ 
Addio, Chico Mio Wimballini, Pietro MAsCAGNi. 
The testimonial from Miss Ruth Cleveland reads as fol- 


lows : 





New York, October 3, 1891. 
Dear Granora Kimeatt—Thanks to the tone of your beautiful upright, 
which Nursey played upon in the next room, I’m here. I'm awfully fond 
of you ; do you know that, Grandpa? How is Grandma Stencil ? 
Oor ’ittle durl, Ruth. 
Now, I think the man who can get up a thing like the 
above ought to be tarred and feathered, with the accent on 
the tar. Of course Mr. Wimball can’t use such a testi- 
monial. Hayseed is very malicious and will do anything 
to hurt the house of Wimball, because they stencil and he 


can’t use them. I will now send you the Train letter: 





Crry or Darkness AND Mup, } 
Year Nine from End of rqauty and Nine ~ 
from Beginning of True Light. ) 
Citizen Wiweatt, Resipinc in Crry or Bic Fret, Winn, Fox anp 
rHe Fair, Greetinc—Pyscho still agitates the spheres. Upright pianos, 
| scenting of the gum, clang in ears accustomed to echoes from celestial 
Balmaceda, Boulanger, Parnell have gone; look out for the 
Citizen Train, 


} sources. 
| stencil ! 
Now, no firm with any self respect could use such a let- 
ter, because few have read Train’s orphic utterances, and 

| fewer still comprehend them. 
The Boulanger testimonial is the meanest of all. 


| in the shape of a cablegram and reads thusly : 
| Brussecs, October 1. 
Wimpact-Cuicaco—Have heard gumwood upright for the first time. 
A la mort. Life has become unbearable. Adieu, BouLaNnGer. 


| 
This is simply abominable and deserves no comment. 


It is 


There ! If Mr. Hayseed thought he could fool the Wim- 
balls he was very much mistaken; for, as I said before, 
they sent the testimonials all in Hayseed’s handwriting to 

| my father, and asked him to dispose of them as he saw 
fit throughout the rural parts. 

My father was much too shrewd a man to do anything 
of the sort, for neither Boulanger nor Balmaceda had 
died, and Ruth Cleveland had not appeared on the scene. 
How Hayseed guessed it all is more than I can tell ; more 
of his trickery, I suppose. He beats George Francis Train 
himself. 

Another amiable trait of his is to abuse the Smillers, of 
Boston. He once did a little business with them, but as 
soon as he found out that they sold cheaper retail than 
they did to their agents he dropped them. Now, the 
Smillers explained to my pop how they came to do this. 

Bill Smiller, the big one, you know, with the mouth and 
specs, he came up to Pilltown, and dropping in to see Pop 
he asked what goods he was carrying, and pop, shrewd-like, 
said: ‘‘Not many, only the Wimball, Sick and such like.”’ 
Then says Bill Smiller : 

‘* Now, Mr. Diggs, I want to make you an offer. You 
know our artist grands; they simply knock out that 
‘fake’ grand of Wimball’s sky high. Besides, Wimball 
can’t compete in price withtus anyhow.” 

I remember seeing pop’s eyes getting as big round assau- 
cers (he had rather a protruding eye ‘‘ flick,’”” Hayseed al- 
ways called them), fer the news surprised him a bit, but he 
wouldn’t let Bill Smiller see it, and took a fresh hold on 
| the quid in his jaws—he was an awful chewer. 

‘*Say, Bill Smiller,’’ says pop, short-like, ‘*do you know 
what Wimball lets me have his grand for!”’ 

‘* To sell it,’’ said huge Bill, smiling at pop. 

‘*Seriously, though,’’ he continued, ‘I don’t.” 
said pop, ‘‘you never could compete 





‘For a price,”’ 
with.” 

**T don’t know about that,’’ said Bill. 

Pop tiptoed up to the big bearded bull of Boston and 
whispered something in his ear and Bill grew pale. 

“Oh, oh!”’ said he, deprecatingly, ‘‘that’s too much to 
ask a man to believe.” 

‘« But I tell you it’s so,”’ said pop firmly, and going back 
in his office he returned with some papers, and then after a 
glance Bill Smiller was satisfied. 

The Boston man did some mental figuring for a while, 
and then said, deliberately : 

«Jared Diggs, I can’t reach the bottom figures you gave 
me, but consider the difference of the instrument. I'll tell 
you what I’ll do; I'll give you an artist grand at $165 
cash, or $175 three months’ paper. Of course that isn’t so 
low as the Wimball monarch ; but come, confess, there is a 





} difference.”’ 
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Again my father’s eyes bulged and he grunted out that 
there was a slight difference. 

Well, the upshot of this story was that pop took the 
Smiller agency in Pilltown and the Smillers consigned him 
two grands, which pop gave a three months’ note for. The 
Smillers took it, and then pop sent mom down to Boston for 
her summer vacation, and one day mom got out of a car- 
riage in front of the Smillers and so impressed them that 
they sold her a piano for $149 on nine months’ time, noth 
ing down and lots of stools, book and smiles thrown in 
ad lib. 

Well, didn’t pop roar when she returned with the bill of 
sale in her pocket, and didn’t the Smilers get mad when 
they got the letter from pop. He let his note go to protest, 
kept the pianos, sold one to Deacon Hankinson and the 
other to Dr. Pillsbury ; sued the Smillers for the difference 
in the prices given him and the one given mom, and finally 
had to be sued before he returned the artist grand mom 
bought. 

Oh, I tell you, the Smillers let pop alone with their tricks 
of underselling their wholesale dealers. That’s the reason 
they haven’t any wholesale agents—they can’t keep them. 
I only learned recently that Hayseed sent Bill Smiller to 
pop, thinking he would trap the old man into buying a lot 
of artist grands. 

And, now, to conclude this arraignment of the bitter 
enemy of the Diggses. I will only tell you of Hayseed’s be- 
havior at father’s funeral when H. C. Fungus sang so 
beautifully ‘‘ Flea as a Clam to its Ovenly Home.” After 
Mr. Fungus had finished there was not a dry seat in the 
house and I almost expected pop to sit up in his coffin and 
thank Mr. Fungus, when suddenly somebody set the big 
music box in the hall going and we were shocked to hear 
the strains of ‘* Where did you get those notes ?”’ 

Mr. Fungus turned scarlet and his feet shrunk to No. 
13’s, so keen was his emotion. Then he stumbled out of 
the room and seized Hayseed by the throat and the music 
box stopped playing for a moment, only to start in with 
‘* They’re after me,’’ and pop actually stirred in his cof- 
fin and mom fainted. Hayseed sneaked out in the yard 
and fell down the well (he is always drinking), and Mr. 
Fungus returned to the room and helped to carry peor 
pop away. 

I’ll never forget that young head hitter and his voice and 
his feet. 

He was a true friend to pop while he was alive and will 
be a true friend to me while I’m alive. Why, I’m almost 
quoting the letter he sent me after Pop died. 

It was very short and to the point : 

Firtnu Avenue, New York, September 25, 1891 

Me. Perec Diccs—Dear Sir—Your letter reached me informing me 
of the decease of your male parent, Jared Diggs. We all have to die, 
Mr. Diggs. Even I have to die, splendid editor as I am~—even you, splen- 
did piano man as you may develop into. The trade, Mr. Diggs, all have 
to depart this life, and I expect—even hope—to live to write splendid 
obituaries about them, and to afterward become acquainted with their 
sons and do business with them, Mr. Diggs. Have you ever noticed how 
singularly death comes, Mr. Diggs? Like a burglar after dark. And 
isn’t it funny it hasn't come to us yet ? 

Sincerely yours, 

I must finish, Messrs. Editors. 

I have trespassed on your time long enough, but suffi- 
ciently to show you how much of a fraud and interloper 
Harvey Hayseed, of Quimboro, N. Y., is. 

Respectfully yours, PeLec Diaes. 

P. S.—I will continue my lamented father’s business at 
the old stand. How much is the price of an ad. in THE 
MusIcAL Cour!IgErR, to goin four and a half times a month ? 
Fr. D. 


Harry C. Funecus. 


Plays the Piano. 


THE 


MASTERED VIRTUOSO’S 


VATION. 


MACHINE THAT HAS RESER- 


A 
A S. HOBILE is exhibiting a machine here which con 
e vertsa piano into a veritable grinding organ, and by the aid of 
punctured paper enables the cook to furnish music for her mistress’ guests 
with exactly the same technic that is required to mash up the coffee for 
their dinner delectation. The machine was lately invented by a Vien- 
nese, and the one now in possession of Mr. Hobile at 28 North street is the 
first ever brought to this country. It is a very handsome rosewood box 
set up on two legs and fastened on the front of the piano, It has about 16 
less fingers than there are keys to the piano, and as all the music for it is 
transposed to the same key it is set up usually about the middle of the key- 
board, and does not have to be changed in position for change of music. 
Its inside construction could not be exposed to the reporter yesterday, 
but from seeing it operate so much of its manner as follows could be 
plainly seen : 

The crank gives force to the fingers of the machine, which rest above 
the keys of the piano and exactly correspond with them in position. On 
the side of the machine next the operator is a perpendicular row of 
little brass triggers, so close together that it is impossible to push one 
back with one’s finger without disturbing another. Over the triggers is 
an arm which sits the regular distance of about the twentieth of 
an inch from the row of triggers when in position and holds in place 


the heavy, tenacious paper, in which the music is punctured on the same 
principle as in the familiar organette. The disk of punctured paper has 
five holes in it which fit over five projections from a small disk or axle in 
the side of the machine, so that as the crank is turned this disk and the 
disk of paper turn. As the paper turns being pressed down upon the 
little brass triggers, these latter slip into its holes and are pulled back 
with its revolution, and as each one is pulled back it lets down a finger on 
a key’of the piano. Thus are let down a succession of notes or a succession 
of chords that succeed each other in a melody of the puncturer’s own 
choosing. 

Mr. Hobile yesterday treated the reporter to a number of selections 
from ‘‘ Norma,’ *‘ La Traviata,” &c., some Wagner and some simple 
waltzes. The pieces had the mellow tones of the piano, but they lacked 
flexibility. They stood in about the same relation to a man’s performance, 
of course, as a chromo to an oil painting. The machine is made for about 
$75.—San Antonio “ Express.” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Items from “Music and Drama.” 


Last week a prominent young salesman, who is em 
ployed by a leading firm of piano makers, told me that he found it much 
easier to sell pianos on the instalment plan than he found easy it to sell them 
for cash. He said that the reason why this was so was because there are 


fewer people who have enough money to pay cash fora piano than there 


are people who have enough money to pay only a few dollars every month | 


when they happen to feel like paying it. 


* . * 
Some day I am going to investigate this entire system of 
ing goods on the instalment system, which means paying only a small 
part of your bill every month, and before 1 commence the investigation I 
am sure that I will find that most of the wholesale piano men as well as 
the retailers will tell me that they rather would have all the money at 
have it come in partly each month. 


nee thant 


eo? «@ 


While I was talking with this salesman I could not help 
thinking what a splendid lot of young men we have who are engaged in 
selling instruments. Some of them sometimes rent pianos, too, and they 
are valuable also because sometimes when a salesman has rented a piano 
to a party for a long time the party will afterward buy it, because he can 
buy it cheap. One of the reasons for this is that it often pays the maker 
better to sell his piano for what he can get for it than it would pay him to 
send his horse and cart after it and bring it home again to his wareroom, 
where he would have it on his hands until he would have a chance to rent 
it again to some other party, who might not desire to purchase it after he 


had had it for some time and had been paying rent on it. 


* 
” * 


I read a piece in a paper last week which said that some 
dealers in large cities like New York and Boston hire the same cartmen 
which each uses to send home his own pianos that he hasrented or sold» 

r sold on the instalment plan, and the piece said that some of these cart- 
men use different signs on the sides of their carts when they are taking 
home different kinds of pianos 


é* 2 


I don’t think that this system is right, because sometimes 
in the busy season a cartman might forget to change the signs on the sides 
of his cart and he might take home a piano from one piano man and have 


the sign of some other piano man on the sides of his cart and all the 
neighbors of the family that was getting the instrument might think that it 
came from a different place from the place that it really did come from. 


« * « 





1 send my office boy around with my paper to most all of 


cartmen, so that they can know what is going on in the 


| which will stay in tune, so cannot be guaranteed. 


these pian 
rade, and I think that every music trade paper should do the same thing, 
because it will help to elevate the tone of the trade, and besides when | 
want any trunks moved | can get it done without paying for it 
* ° * | 
I see that there isa great deal of talk about trying to 
establish what is called a uniform pitch among the splendid piano trade, 
itl dor believe that there is any necessity at the present time to do any 
suchathing. A tuner told me that it did not make any difference what 
he pitch was, as he could tune tt in tune just the same as if it had a differ- 
ent pitch of a piano, and when I said that if ever people made all their in- 
struments at iniform pitch the tuners would have to wear uniforms he 
aughed 
* ° ’ 


He said that I did not seem to understand, but I laughed, 


ld hin 


that I thought that every man had a write to his 


at that andt 


| trouble of their care after leaving the factory or store 


| will not stay intune. It is a scientific impossibility, and it is contrary to 


| own opinion whether he knew anything about it or not. If every man 
had the same opinion about everything I think that there would not 
| be so much progress made in the progression of the piano trade, because 

every man would think just alike and there would be no arguments that 
would make new ideas about anything. 


+ * 


However, the election will be here pretty soon and the 
piano makers will have something different to talk about after it is over. 
A great many of them will vote who have never voted before, because 
they were not old enough. I am reminded by this thought to think that 
all of the piano men are becoming oider every day they live, also every 
night, and many young workmen, who if they live long enough may be- 
come splendid manufacturers, will be old enough to vote this year, al 
though they could not vote last year, because they were not old enough 
to vote then. You have to be 21 years old before you can vote a vote in 
the State of New York, and I think this a very wise piece of legislation, 
because before you are 21 years old you don't know as much as you did 


before you were 21 years old. I was very bright when I was young 
F every dealer would take the trouble to do 
what the Georgia Music House of Macon, Ga., does, in 
presenting to the public a definite understanding of what a 


guaranty guarantees, there would be much less complain- 
ing of imaginary defects in pianos and organs, and the 


About CQuarantees. 


would be greatly reduced. It is true, as hinted below, that 
salesmen, in their anxiety to effect a sale, are often led to 
make promises as to a piano’s good qualities that verge 
closely upon misrepresentation, and it would be far better 
for all concerned if all hands would have the courage and 
honesty to come out in a circular in effect like the follow- 
ing, and place the matter before purchasers in its true 
light : 
Particular Notice to Purchasers. 





THE FORCE AND MEANING OF A GUARANTY SHOULD FULLY 
BE UNDERSTOOD BY THE PURCHASER OF 
AN INSTRUMENT. 
As ro Pianos.—It does not mean a piano must stand in tune. A piano 


nature’s laws, so long as strings are used in piano construction. A piano | 
may be in perfect tune one minute, and five minutes later, should a warm 
or cold draught of air strike it suddenly, the strings will stretch or con- 
tract and throw the instrument out of tune. The science and art of man 
cannot control the laws of nature, therefore a piano cannot be made 
Whoever guarantee 
their pianos to stand in tune are humbugs of the first water, and make 
the promise for the purpose of selling the instrument. No manufacturer 
will stand up to such a promise, and the dealer who makes the promise 
has no intention of keeping it. It does not mean that your piano will not 
Dampness will cause this trouble, It does not mean that var- 
Both heat and dampness will cause this. Varnish is 


rust inside, 
nish will not crack. 
but a temporary covering for wood work, 

As It does not mean that dirt will not get into the reeds 
occasionally and cause the reeds to become silent. This will happen with 


ro ORGANS.- 





trouble ; no amount of care will prevent it. But, like the silent reeds, it is 
easily corrected. 

Wuat a Guaranty Covers.—A guaranty covers any defect in the con- 
struction of the instrument, such as cracking and warping of the case, 
cracking of the iron frame, springing of the sounding board, twisting of 
wrest block, twisting of the hammers, all of which would be defects in the 
construction of a piano provided the piano has not been exposed to over 
heat or dampness. And with organs the guaranty covers leaking of the 
bellows and wind chest, cracking of the case, opening of glue work, all of 
which woulfi be defects in construction provided the organ has not been 
exposed to dampness or over heat from fire or from standing at an open 
window so that the sun could strike it. 










































Correct News. 

Did you ever stop to think what an important thing correct news 1s to 
a business man? Consider a moment. You read in your daily news- 
paper of a mob in a town in the South where you have business 
interests. The dispatch tells of murders, fires and devastation gen- 
erally. Perhaps you take a long and expensive journey to look 
after your interests) only to find that a street fight between two 
drunken men has been exaggerated by your partisan newspaper into a 
great riot. Such a thing may happen to you any day if you pin your faith 
toa party organ. Are you aware to what an extent the so-called * news” 
of a party organ is colored? It is true not only of campaign time, but also 
more or less all the time. Your judgment may be misled at any time by 
an apparently trustworthy dispatch that was really dictated from party 
headquarters and has only the slightest foundation of truth. 

The remedy is not hard to find. Read an honest, independent paper. 
Being under the dictation of no party there is no reason for such a paper 
to color or alter its news. A journal cannot be partisan and be a news- 
paper atthe same time. You have the leading independent paper in the 
country right here. Do you read it? The Boston‘ Herald,” of course. 
It is admired and feared by both political parties. It is never backward 
in approving the good deeds of a party nor in condemning its mistakes. 
You can depend on the news published in the ** Herald’’ as true to the 
facts. Can you afford to be without it? It isa paper you can take into 
your family. Itis clean both in its news and its advertising columns, 
Note the difference in that regard between the ** Herald’ and some of its 
contemporaries. 


UBSTITUTE the words THE MUSICAL COURIER 
S wherever the Boston “ Herald” is found in the 
above clipping and you will have as good a descrip- 
tion of this paper as we could write of it. THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER is published in the interests of no one 
piano house, no one organ house or no other house, 
but in the interests of all its advertisers and all its 
readers. The correctness and abundance of its news 
are so well known that it is absolutely accepted as an 
unfailing guide. 


—** Miss Thumper must be very fond of the piano. She goes to the 
piano every morning as soon as she’s had her breakfast."’ 
** Her mother says it’s not so much her passion for the piano as it is her 


dread of dish washing,’’—Philadelphia ** Record.” 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS | 


Who use SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER can be supplied 
with any quantity at all times and be sure of a FIRST-CLASS article by 





the best care that can be taken with an organ, but the remedy is so simple 
that a child can overcome the trouble. It does not mean that the keys 
Both rainy weather and dust will cause this 


will not occasionally stick. 






addressing the undersigned. Also Dimension Lumber prepared for VJO- 
LINS. GUITARS and other MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


WM.H. WATERS Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Sole Agent for the United States for the 


CARL | 
ISCHER, 


Fourth Ave., New York, 
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BESSON & CO., 


NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 






CHAS, H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 





LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing isimported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 

nly. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RitrersHavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Couuin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock . 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


NORRIS & FLETCHER, 
FINE 


rons PIANO S otnaain 


DURABILITY. 
PLEASING TO DEALER AND PUP OHASER. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Factory and Warerooms, 2251 to 226] Washington St, BOSTON. 


LIVE, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 

















Boehm Flutes a Speciaity. 
Correspondence Solicitea 
T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. ms. A. 


Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. 
Best Lnstruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Established 1848 





LHINS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos. 








HE name of “‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Prano OrGan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, producee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


THE VIRGI [cums | THE KRELL PIANO 


CLAVIER. 


eKrellPianoLo, 


AND 
Manufacturers of strictly First-Class 


PRACTICE PIANO. 
Grand and Upright Pianos, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of **Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 








formance. 

Corr d licited with Teach and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
Address 





THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
26 Westrsth Street. New York City. 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » SS ( A Nos EVERY RESPECT, « a 
ae — > 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, oe 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 


» ESTABLISHED 1846. | : i g i SF cicoll, 
= iS - The #0" a 


LARGEST LOSS: THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


ty een | 
dl eS “TTC x 


Masie Eapavig | Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


PROT fr PRESCOTT PIANO CO., "==" 


CONCORD. WN. FE. 























Specimens of Printing | 
Title Samples 


so. Bn 
a" 
WESER BROS. 


C. G. RO D ER, ecswanr, 9” 
seit BNR einer eamadar eine to cag | PIANOS. 


and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 








Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








GEORGE:BOTHNER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 3) American Ke 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, Wood Staining Works. 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, | SYSTEME pla a 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET), 








AUFFERMANN & CO. 


| 211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORE. 





AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # SOU ARE Perfect Imitations of Old English Oak Boards and | 
| Veneers. Best ‘in the market. 


ADDRESS Perfect Imitations of Ebony Boards and Veneers. 


GHA SS AW CMP, pen acy vanazes mune 


NAW YORK. | FOR ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
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= eg pe & eWare Poms & Factory, 
* Ss Brune Ave. Basar Bhim, 
Terrurory Absolutely Gesranteed Bridgeport,Conn. USA. 
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A Wonderful Invention. 
F ever the fool killer has a little time to spare, 
| or if ever he wants a little job that would give even 
1im a new thrill of pleasure, he should look up an indivi- 
jual existing under the name of Hans Clemens Peters. 





Peters has ‘invented an improvement ”’ in pianos which is 
positively startling in its asininity, as will be seen from 
the following description of it which we take from a Lon- 


on (England) music trade paper. We must, in all frater- 


al charity, assume that the editor of this English paper 
on him 


was out of town, and that the matter was run in 


the office boy as an attempted joke. Just read it over 


arefully : 


The complete specification of Hans Clemens Peters’ patent has been is- 
c n which it is stated that in teaching young children to play on the 
uno, harmonium or other keyboard instruments much difficulty is ex- 
erienced by reason of the keyboards being fixed at an invariable level, 
For the same rea- 


table for an adult, but quite unsuitable for a child 


| the right, it is manifest that the bass end can be raised so 


with one may use even an everyday kitchen chair with an 
immovable seat. Then, if when an adult has finished play- 
ing, a child wishes to practice it will not be necessary to 
put the family bible, or the dictionary, or a pile of music 
upon the chair. Nota bit ofit. The chair remains in its 
normal condition, but by the use of a derrick or a hydraulic 
hoist the piano is raised on its standards so that it stands 
in proper relation to the permanent chair, the two broad 
thumbscrews are firmly screwed up, and there you are. If 
the piano be not placed securely against the wall there are 
a pair of weights (as are shown in the illustration) which 
may be attached to the bottom of the trusses, thus prevent- 
ing the instrument from toppling over backward, and 
which, we presume, will give to it an agreeable oscillatory 
motion well calculated to produce upon the performer an 
involuntarily free wrist and enable him to attain a limpid 
touch. 


Again, for a person whose left arm is shorter than the 


as to compensate for the physical defect, while the treble 
end and the permanent chain remain uninterfered with. 
Although it is not so stated in the description, it is fair to 
assume from what we already know of the invention that 





lifferent performers are unable with equal comfort to play on any 
instrument The object of the present invention is to provide } 
eans whereby the level of a keyboard instrument—for instance, a piano 
in be raised or lowered to meet the requirements of players of differ- 
ture 
Here follows illustrat 
ur drawing shows the end elevation of an instrument to which this in- 
applied. It will be seen that in general construction the instru- | 
loes fr liffer from those in common use. However, on each side | 
case at the bottom, plates are secured, and in each of these plates 
1 threaded hole Thumbscrews with broad heads engage in the 
readed holes of the plates. Standards are provided and these have | 
s through which the thumbscrews pass. 


t will be readily understood that by the means above indicated or by 


ivalent mechanism, the instrument may be raised or lowered as re- 


iired, and securely fixed in the position so that the player may readily 
each the keyboard. For players (children, say) the pedal will be con- 
siently accessible ; but when the piano is to be used bya player tall 
igh to require it to be raised to its highest position, or nearly so, this | 
eda! will be at a height that will not allow the player readily to use it, 
i a secondary pedal is provided for such cases. This secondary pedal 
nsists of a simple stirrup piece suspended by a hook and ring from the 


so as to be easily detached when desired. For instruments having 


als, of course two stirrup pieces would be required 


in anyone conceive of another idea as consummately 


| 


liotic. The man who bought a large dog and a small dog 





ind then cut a small opening in his barn for the small dog 


pass through and a large opening for the large dog to | 


ass through wasa howling genius in comparison with 
Ir. Hans Clemens Peters. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that by using Mr. Peters’ 
ippliance the old-fashioned piano stool which can be readily 
raised or lowered to suit the height of the performer can be | 
This of 


sideration, since the cost of an adjustable piano stool is so 


. | 
ntirely done away with. 1s, course, worth con- | 


ery much less than the cost of Mr. Peters’ appliance. if | 


| instrument needs be raised a considerable distance, and, as 


| things like piano improvements ; he has demonstrated that 


| device to the K. K. Wimball people, who would probably 


since, if the piano have but one pedal, but one stirrup need 
be used by a performer whose height is so gréat that the 


is stated, ‘‘ for instruments having two pedals, of course— 
two stirrup pieces would be required ’’—it is, we say, fair to 
assume that if the piano had ¢hree pedals ‘hree stirrup 
pieces would, of course, be required, provided the player 
be ‘*tall enough to require it to be raised to its highest 
Mr. Hans Clemens Peters is too brainy a man to 
gray upon little 


position.”’ 
be wasting his superabundant matter 
he knows enough about the business to qualify him tocome 
to America and start a music trade paper in Chicago—or 
he might form a copartnership with the erstwhile boomer 
of the world’s fair and sell the exclusive right to use his 


take it in exchange for the mortgage they now hold upon 
the office furniture of an esteemed contemporary of little 
circulation. 

ss es 


Here’s another invention 
spoken of in the same London paper : 


Oh, where is that fool killer? 


Donald Murray Murphy, aged six years, of St. John, N. B., has in- 
vented a new toy which he calls the ** Manodritta."’ Patents were ap- 
plied for in Canada and the United States, and the patent papers have 
been received from Canada. The toy is designed as a substitute for the 


with very little practice upon the ** Manodritta,” 
said to be the youngest inventor in the world. 

Master Donald Murray Murphy, aged six, has, however, 
shown that he is just about the right age to wander off to 
some quiet spot and shuffle off this mortal coil. 


Master Murphy is 


An Invention—You Open, I Close. 
ROF. A. B. IRVING has received notice from Washing- 
ton of a patent allowed for an invention of his which bids fair to 
revolutionize the construction of pianos and make for himself a fortune. 
It is an invention which manufacturers of upright pianos cannot get 
along without and which the piano musician will insist upon as a part of 
the instrument's equipment. 

This invention is called an auxiliary board for uprigbt pianos. The up- 
right piano as ordinarily made has no back, The back of the instrument is 
open or only covered by a gauze screen. The result is that the sound 
passes out of the back of the instrument and is disrupted against the wal! 
of the room or thrown out in broken waves. There is no concentration of 
the sound, and therefore the instrument may be said to be weak. 

This auxiliary board is fastened to the back of the instrument and fitted 
to the back edge of the side boards, tight at the bottom and gradually 
widening to the top, where it sets away from the instruments 2% to 3 
inches. Tothe top of the auxiliary board is hinged an OG deflector, 
which can be raised or lowered at pleasure and is included in the invention. 
By means of this board the sound is concentrated and intensified by its being 
thrown over the top of the piano through the open space between the 
instrument and the board. The principle is the same as concentrating 
the sound waves of the voice through a speaking tube. Without the tube 
the sound waves are dissipated, but with the tube they are concentrated 
and reach the ears of a person at a distance distinctly above any disturb- 
ance which may be occurring. 

The effect upon an instrument is to increase or diminish the tones as 
they strike against the sounding board and rise and are thrown out of the 
opening over the top of the instrument by the deflector, The overtones 
are likewise increased and the piano is more resonant and the sound in- 
tensified. 

A reporter for the * Republic and Telegraph’ yesterday accompanied 

Professor Irving to his residence for a demonstration of the effects as re- 
lated above. The full volume of sound, with the auxiliary attached, is too 
much for an ordinary sized parlor and yet the tone can be modulated to 
the volume desired. The forte and the piano, the two extremes of an in- 
strument, are moved farther apart than in an ordinary upright piano 
The volume of sfund is increased over 83% per cent. at least, and it is 
thought fully 40 per cent., and the overtones are brought out in propor- 
tion, the quality of tone in an upright piano being produced very similar 
to the tone of a grand piano. 
The auxiliary board can be applied to the back of any upright piano by 
anyone in a very few minutes. Mr. Irving's patent covers the use of thes« 
boards separately and their manufacture with the instruments at the fac 
tory. They will add $25 to the cost of the instrument, but beside it other 
pianos will be feeble sounding affairs. The theory held by musicians 1s 
that a close back unites the tone. This theory has prevented an inven 
tion of this kind heretofore, and neither in this country nor Europe has a 
patent ever been allowed for an auxiliary board of the same elasticity as 
the sounding board. Mr. Irving has gone to Denver to-day to get an ex- 
pression of opinion from the musicians there of the merits of his inven- 
tion.—'* Republic and Telegraph,’’ Colorado Springs, Col. 








YOR SALE—A one-half interest in an old-established retail piano and 
organ business. Only those who can furnish $2,000 to $3,000 cash 
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“CROWN” PIANO, STYLE “Jd.” 





323 to 333 SO. CANAL ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


; , : “bones.”’ The affair is very simple in construction and can be manipu- and thoroughly acquainted with that business need apply. Address 
1is method be adopted and the ordinary stool dispensed | /ated sy any person, large or small. Any kind of a tune can be played | Musicar Courter. 
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IANOS AND 
ORGANS. 


All others call theirs the best, so I 


modestly say that mine are next to the 


tone, style, finish, quality, dur- 


ability and salability you will find them 
good, if not the best. 


in unoccupied territory, Send for cata- 


Dealers wanted 


logue and prices, stating terms wanted. 





GEO. P. BENT. 


MANUFACTURER, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


THE Fon & HEALY 
CaTALoaué OF Musical MERCHANDISE. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE PUBLISHED BY ANY HOUSE IN THE TRADE 


HAVE YOU A COPY OF THE 1891 EDITION 7 


FACTORY: 


RANDOLPH ST. & OGDEN AVE 





WAREROOMS: 


j a = LU: 
NEWMAN BROS. ' gir Bs STATE & MONROE STS. 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Hl. CHICAGO. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other orgap 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St., New York. 
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t@ ESTABLISHED 1857.3- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upricht E-*TLA wos. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicitec 
G7" CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 

















FACTORY ; 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO.., 


OBI OAGOo. MANUFACTURERS OF 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co.,|Piauo Stools > Searts. 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 2am SITU WHAINES PANDO 


os. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. a 3 

a raz vorctan | [right + Pianos 

THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS a * 
ean or BOS & GOES PLANO.) cvmce-ane zacrom 
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149 and 151 Superier Street, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
CHICASHO. 


SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices, 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chi ‘ kines 
ce ane"! SCHAFF BROS. 


Factory: Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. COMPANYW, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Washi t) he, P m A 
ae | iE DNA WILL L. THompson & co, |UP RIGHT PIANOS, 


Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and . 
Clough & Warren Ontlide. q North Clinton Street, 


Agents Wanted. Call or Address 
259 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO. CHICAGO- ILL. 
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PIANOS, 


STRICH & ZETDUER, stesso 


* 
511 & 518 E. 137th St., New York. 








VIOLIN MAKER, 
Artistic Repairer and Reconstructor. 
"039 ‘SBul4g po}9/9g ‘seseD oulg 
‘SMOG MON PUP PIO ‘SUIIOIA MON PUP PIO 








Seantiies. 


iV DOT enN SLO DIO 


For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. 





Established 1834 
THE NAME THE GUARANTEE. 


M THUSHEK & (ON 


is the ‘name We want 
when 


u to remember 
you Want a good Piano. 


FA(TORY. 


344&346 East 22d Street.NEW YORK 


J. KA YNER, 
MAHOGANY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Planoand Organ Trade. 











WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT; 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 


EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R 


NEW YORK. 
HIGH GRADE, 


Vi » § 
WISSNER oom: ence. 
OoKLYN, NY. A SRN OS 
ond e 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 









GEO. GEMUNDER, Jr. 


27 Union Square, New York, 
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Advertising. 


} ke you wish to steers anything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. ROWELL & CO., No. to 
Spruce Street, New York.’ 


E 

‘ Book for Advertisers,’’ 368 pages; price, one dollar. 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation trom the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of everyone and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertaining 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’S 








VERYONE in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 


ADVERTISING BUREAU, ro Spruce St., New York. 
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SOUFEN ESN PISTONS. 


ORKMAN 


Ei WULSCHNER, 
[ NDI ANAPOLIS,IND. 








NEPPERT BROS. 


Manufactu§ sof Fine 


PIANO STOOLS 


AND COVERS, 


* 12 E, idth St. & 390 Canal 
St., New York. 


New CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


GREEN'S “ACME 


Piano and Furniture 


POLISH 
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[ » I Gaocum™m 
AOoOrpD. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 





HAS NO EQUAL. 


| OHICAGO, ILL., Sole Agents for U. 8. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


IS MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 
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TABER 


ORGAN; 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
S.D. COODWIN 


(Successor to H. J. GOODWIN) 
Manufacturer of 


PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 
First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers. 
COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 





STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., 
BUFFALOA, N. Y. 


CLYDE, 
OHIO. 


FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO. 











BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instruments. 


WITH 
Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 


W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Application. 





‘* Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” 
—CHESTERFIELD. 


On this 


‘ + palbe! 503 W. 2ist St., 
wise principle 


New York. 


is made the 
admirable 


CORNETT 
PIANO. 








VOCAL REINFORCEMENT, 


A PRACTICAL STUDY 
By EDMUND J. MYER, 36 E. 23d St., New York. 


This book gives the laws and | principles for the study, 
development and control of all the powers of the 
singer, mechanical, mental and emotional; the prin- 
ciples of resistance, resonance, inflation, tone color, 
quality, &c,; that which enables the ordinary as well 
as the great’ voice to have control of tone color and 
samen effects. 
** Many half truths are brought to a full light.”” 

—The Etude, 





A. M. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS, 





THE MUSICAL TRADE REFERENCE CO., 


Principal Office: BOSTON, MASS., 10 Tremont St. 


Offices: New York, 245 Broadway. 


Philadelphia, 433 Chestnut Street. 


Chicago, 84 La Salle Street. 


Publishers BOOK OF CREDIT RATINGS. MONTHLY LIST OF BUSINESS CHANGES 


AND RECORD ITEMS OF THE MUSIC 


TRADE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Special attention given to collection of past due claims in the United States and Canada. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $25.00, Circular sent on applicatiop- 
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WEBER, WEBER | 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW ¢+YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4I NEW ¢ YORK. + 


LUDWIG & ( A CO. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT 4* 





Sy East eh Street, 


NEW YORK. 
CORNISH c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 











> 


PSRDRNIIED.. "099.0, 








NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


) ; > cambngepor Mass. 
D BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


RAILROAD. - 





OARDMAN han 
SE GRAY- 


PIANOS" 


ESTABLISHED---IN---I837  TOOIS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Tae COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 








~SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


‘ PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WOSWHITE 


ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILCOX & WHISE ORGAN CO.,, 
MERIDEN, CONN, 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 





1851. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


.|PIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


-AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 
ufnetery, 


|; 


Address all New York communications te the Man 


Brooklyn. 


ia 1 6 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
| 210 State Street. 


| 


95 Fifth Ave 
Mey } 


tate ay | 


‘ (Wa REBComs_ 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York, 
a 


Brapeury Music Hatt, | 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 





BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 
QHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDE® 
A:e Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
-atalogues and Price to the Trade F 
Application. 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 





KRAKAUER 


es —— 2 ie 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow ant. Vili Maker. 


® Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
ENQCLISH MAKERS, 


92 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


A Large Assortment always on hand. 


ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWs. 


JAMES BELLAK. 














IX... WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Bole iron and Cena *4} «= 26 Warren St., New Yorke 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NHW YORK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 








Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Covnsen, } 
233 Srate Street, 
Cuicaco, October 17, 1891. | 


HE methods of advertising in this city are in- 
teresting the better and more honorable houses to a 
great extent, more particularly the method of attracting 
customers by the announcement of bargains in well-known 
makes of instruments which the house really has not got, 
and in some cases bogus instruments are substituted and 
called by a well-known name. 

Attention has been called to particular instances. For 
instance, the case of one dealer who has been using a 
bogus Weber, and still another party who even to-day 
announces 2 Weber, 1 Steck, 1 Decker Brothers, 3 Chicker- 
ing, 2 Knabe, 3 Steinway, anda host of other instruments 
of lesser note, not one of which can be found in possession 
of the dealer advertising them. 

Mr. K. B. Pierce, of Manistee, Mich., was married to 
Miss Bessie M. Marvin, of Frankfort, Mich., the 8th of this 
month, and was visiting the city, accompanied by Mrs. 
Pierce, this week. 

The Ayres & Wygant Company have made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors. The assignee is Mr. 
Geo. L. Webb, a first-class man, who has been authorized 
by the court to continue the business and dispose of the 
large stock on hand. The liabilities are stated to be about 
$75,000, with assets more than equal, and the cause of the 
assignment was a lack of capital to carry the amount of 
unnegotiable securies in the shape of instalment papers 
and the inability of the stockholders to furnish the neces- 
sary funds to tide over their immediate wants. Messrs. 
Ayres & Wygant have the sympathy of everyone in the 
trade and it is hoped that arrangements may be made to 


enable them to resume. Their dealings were confined to 


Messrs. Farrand & Votey, Geo. Steck & Co., the Ivers & 
Pond Company, Conover Brothers Company, the Smith & 
Barnes Piano Company and Jewett & Co. 

Messrs. Reed & Sons have turned out about 40 pianos 


and sold them all. They are contemplating the building 


of a new factory, to be situated on Cottage Grove avenue, 


and have already had the plans for the building prepared. 
The new factory will have a capacity of 12 pianos per 
week, 

An out of town gentleman with an eye to business re- 


cently wrote to a number of houses in this city that a friend 


was a request that his friend be given the lowest wholesale 
price, and in a second letter was a request to the house 
that a commission of $50 be secured for himself on the 


deal. By some error the purchaser was shown the second 
letter. The piano was sold, but the o. o. t. gentleman 
hasn’t got his $50. 

Dr. S. H,. Peabody, the chief of the liberal arts depart- 
ment of the world’s fair, is now permanently located in 
this city. His address is No. €08 Rand-McNally Building, 
Chicago. Any information relating to music or space for 
musical exhibits can be obtained at the above address. 

The ever reliable ‘‘Indicator ’’ makes another misstate- 
ment this week, which will be accounted for next week by 
saying ‘‘anyone can see that it was a_ typographical 
error ’’—that is, after attention has been called to it. 

The warerooms of the Chickering-Chase Brothers Com- 
pany are being put in businesslike order. The offices will be 
put in the front part of the room, and three rooms con- 
structed with deadened walls for whatever purpose they 
may need them—selling, tuning or for artists’ use. 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy have just shipped to Mr. Alfred 
Dolge a full set of 18 fine plated horns, bought for the 
Dolgeville Military Band, Dolgeville, N. Y. The set was 
sold upon its merits in competition with other concerns. 

Mr. Ira Bassett, Chicago’s expert organ builder, has just 
been East and put in order an organin Barre, Vt., which 
he built there 27 years ago. While he was in Montreal he 
examined the mammoth organ in the Notre Dame Church, 
and says that the voicing of the pipes, the great body 
and depth of tone, its perfection of mechanism, and novelties 
in adjustable combinations and crescendo work embody 
the latest in the art of organ building. Mr. Bassett has 
charge of a number of the largest organs in this city, and 
is practically without acompetitor. 

Mr. W. L. Ray, who has been connected with the Chick- 

ering interests through Messrs. Smith & Nixon, of Cincin- 
nati, and lately with the Chickering-Chase Brothers Com 
pany, in this city, has arranged with Messrs. Chickering & 
Sons for the State of Michigan, and will make East Sagi- 
naw his headquarters. Mr. Ray’s ability to dispose of 
pianos is undoubtedly good, and he has perhaps as good 
a record as a successful salesman and has sold as many 
instruments in the time he has been connected with the 
piano as any salesman. 
Mr. J. F. Barrows, of Saginaw, Mich.,was in town this week. 
Mr. Barrows is an enterprising man and has lately doubled 
his store area and decorated it in a style (according to the 
“Evening News’’ of that city) that would not be out of 
place in the largest city in the country. 





of his was coming here to buy a piano; inthe first letter 


He has disposed of a large number of pianos and organs 


in the three years that he has been there. His line of 
pianos are the Steck and the Sterling; of the latter he 
has used 150 in the last two years, and of the former he 
reports an increasing sale. The Story & Clark and Chicago 
Cottage organs are handled and disposed of also in large 
numbers. 

A man went crazy this week and destroyed a Steger & 
Co, piano with an axe, It is thought that he found out in 
some unaccountable way that there was no Steger & Co. 
factory, and his effort to locate the origin of the instru- 
ment was too much for his mental equilibrium. It is said 
that he even went so far as to consult ** Vera Ava”’ or ** Diss 
Debar;’’ but she, although acknowledged to be familiar 
with all earthly and heavenly matters, could not help him. 
Mr. Steger goes to a nunnery to-night to stop over Sunday, 
and has forever resolved to sell no more stenciled pianos. 

Mr. J. C. Macy, of Des Moines, Ia.; Mr. H. B. Fischer, of 
New York; Mr. E. P. Hawkins, of New York; Mr. W. F. 
Decker, of New York, and Mr. R. W. Blake, of Derby, 
Conn., have been here this week. 

Mr. Blake says the factory is being pushed to its utmost 
capacity to enable them to keep up with the demand. From 
16 to 20 organs and 12 pianos per day is the present output 
of the Sterling Company. 

Geo. P. Bent’s new style J piano is becoming very popu- 
lar with the trade, and his orders are, perforce of this fact, 
constantly increasing. It is a small instrument, but the 
tone is really large. The case is plain but very neat and 
attractive, and its other good qualities make it a very de- 
sirable piano for dealers to handle. 








YY ANTED—Twe first-class piano and organ salesmen for Northern 
New York; must be competent to work up and close sales, and 

have lots of push and energy. Address, giving references, age, salary ex- 

pected, &c., to Piercy & Co., 354 Broadway, Troy, N. Y. 

ANTED-—A first-class tuner, by the Fort Wayne Organ Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

ANTED—To represent a first-class organ in Kansas and Nebraska. 
Have traveled these States for several years and am a first-class 

man, with No. 1 references. Address, ** Nebraska,’’ care of Musica 

Courier. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 








MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo, N.Y 


&”™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 














BEHR BROS. 


GRAND 


— AND — 


UPRIGHE 


PUANUFOR TE 


* GOLD MEDAL «x 


THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 
The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


NEW ORLEMS, 165. MELBOURNE, 882.3 MP LEANS VON BULOW., 


fortes, 





Merit 


INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘‘The new action with compensation lever, in your grand piano- 
I CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 
and it should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
cially the ladies, 
PATENT IS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 
every respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 
INVENTION, and Their Instruments in General 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 


My Approval,’ 





‘ 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


BEHR BROS. HALL, 81 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK. 


Factory, 292, 294, 296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 1229 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 






| 






THE MUSICA 


Lu 








WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


om2 we" PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRK. 


b. W. SHAVERS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., csttestnmas wncst rans 307 


Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


&” This Feit received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 














COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 5 QOO MA D —& 
— AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


a ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB & CO., cunarax: 
a GERMANY, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 


SOOMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO!S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 141 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Fran 


GRAND, oes and UPRIGHT. 


el. Stra 
raeagre ’s 


Indors regia om no oe eee, Be , Sa 
Heilbr< “ery 


_ st Ma seers 


ro 


6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; him- 


cisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
omy fifty y Sey Foe and upon their excellence alone 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which, exbees them as UN. UALED in Tone, 
Zeuch, Workmanship and ity. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 








FACTORY: 


E 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


817 Market Washington, D. C. 
oe NEW TORE. 


22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








BRAUMULLER| 


PIANOS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS 


CLARENCE BRooKs & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 








+ WU ROHLFING& SONS 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


| Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING =-—— 


Edition “Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues te 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 





Original in Construction and Design. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 644 West Fortieth Street 
NEw YToRE. 





forthe Manufacture of 
PIANO. 


This wg is used Sole! 
LER 


BRAU. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolgc. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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ne 0 SMM IVE ARTIN GUITARS iin nin 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
'@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -&! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. 





Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


States, but also in Europe. 


They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTORERS, 


526 to 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. Y. 


SMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 











EIIGET GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 





Between sed and #34 Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


408, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 








RANIC 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the aoe. Guaranteed for Five Years, 
G2" lllustrated Catalogue 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 
Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York, 








——— UNEXCELLED IN —— 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factore - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 








— or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first S8t., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (43~ Sena for Catalogue. 

















N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition 


The only Oompany Furnishing the Keys, Actions, H 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EsSsSEX CONN. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


RYTON, CONN. 


Ivo 


Covered Organ Keys. 


let 





sand Brackets ©: 





4PIANOS.> _ 


furnished on application. | 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROB. & CO. 





TSS 








— WAREROOMS : —— 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Clhureh and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. GHASE GO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 
























For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C, D, PEASE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEvVVT YORE. 


DE eae eee WIRSCHING 


want THEM CHURCH ORGAN CO. 


There may be m It. 
BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 





























ALLMENDINGER PIANO AAD ORGAN CO. hein. aie: 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


a i % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments, 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. ¥ 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 18h4.— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
which h 





action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, as 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER— on acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—“‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

EBSSIPOFF—" The very best Piano made.” 


STHOK PIANOS. “ 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—"“Are unp led for the 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Seesi 


singing 





Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & $20 Bast 20th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 

hy. 43 St. Paul’s M. B. Ch. 

; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
oh. Wy. Fr Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, irst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ _Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


ePrA TOs. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Kast River, 
WEW YORK. 











Factory and Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st rast Slat Street, New York. 




















Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


® CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, ae pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 

















GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by: such eminent Pony as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert sersbesk, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streiez«i, 
E. M. Bowman, S. N . Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G, W. Steeie, 

=» Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others, 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 





Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRICHTS can be taken apart and put 
together In from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES. Specially adapted for small 
houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famous in the trade. Send for description and catalogue. 


767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS 4° MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 








Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, ae 
and Fleece 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CoO., 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLanp Ciry. Adjoining Steinway Hall, 








NEV FToOoR=z. 


THE MILLER’ ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the Day. 


lg dei. mmsxae CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa 2 oe 





=. Ga. EXLARRINGTON! & CO.Q, cvs o 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STHEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Kast Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
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Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





“RR, GOOD” atwazs 


The only question is: ‘“‘Do you wish to handle the best 
possible piano you can secure for the amount of money 
you put out?” 











Thats the Briggs with the Soft Stop. 


es e sy Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos, 
c. Cc. BRICCS & CO., 


5 and 7 Appleton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 








HARDMAN 
PIANO 


Fifth Avenue and 1|9th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. STARR & Co, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








